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MARGINAL AND CONDITIONAL STIMULUS AND 
RESPONSE PROBABILITIES IN 
VERBAL CONDITIONING! 


JEAN ENGLER? 


Northwestern University 


The experiments reported in the 
present paper were designed to test 
predictions from the Bush-Mosteller 
stochastic model for learning (2) and 
to provide information concerning 
the dependence of the learning rate 
parameter, a, on various experimental 
conditions. 


The experimental procedure involved 
the presentation of series of independent 


and Markov two-choice events in a 
Humphreys-type verbal conditioning 
situation. In this procedure S is givena 


signal indicating that a trial has begun 
and he then 


predicts which of two 
lights will come on. Prediction of 
Light 1, Response A;, occurs with 
probability p; prediction of Light 2, 
Response A:2, occurs with probability 
q=1-—p. After § has made his 


response, F lights either Light 1 (Event 
FE, occurring with probability 2(1)) 
or Light 2 (Event FE» occurring with 
probability #(2) = 1 — w(1)) according 
to a prearranged schedule independent 
of S’s response. The present paper is 


! Based on a dissertation submitted to North- 
western University while the author was a 
predoctoral fellow of National Science Founda- 
tion. Thanks are expressed to John W. Cotton 
who directed the research. 

?Now at Institute of Statistics, University 


of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C 





particularly concerned with cases in 
which E specifies not only the marginal 
probabilities, but also the conditional 
probabilities of Events E; and F., thus 
making the experimental series one of 
Markov, not independent, events. For 
such cases the probability of occurrence 
of Event FE, on Trial » given (1.e., con- 
ditional on) the occurrence of Event 
FE, on Trial » — 1 is denoted by w(1! 2). 
w(1!1), w(2\1), and w(2!2) are similarly 
defined. An independent series is thus 
the special case in which r(1/1) = w(1| 2) 
= w(1) and #(2!/1) = (2/2) = w(2). 

In the terminology of the model 
proposed by Bush and Mosteller, the 
events being considered are experimenter- 
controlled. Furthermore, the events— 
the appearance of one light or the other— 
have intrinsic symmetry. Using this 
symmetry and the assumption that the 
limit points of their operators should 
be such that, if E; occurs on all trials, 
Response A, will occur with a probability 
which tends to unity, Bush and Mosteller 
derive the following equation: 


Vin = @Vi 96+ eA om Fs (1) 


where /’,,, is the expected value of the 
probability, p, of occurrence of Response 
A; on Trial n; V’\,o is the expected value 
of the probability of occurrence of 
Response A; on the first trial (estimated 
from the data or assumed a priori); 
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m(1) is the probability of occurrence of 
Event E,; and a@ is the learning rate 
parameter estimated from the data. 
Equation 1 is valid for series of either 
independent or Markov events. In the 
Markov case, however, the assumptions 
used in obtaining Equation 1 imply also 
Vin| Ex ™ a"[ Vio — mw(1)J[1 — K’=-!) 
+ (K’a)""'"La(Vijo — 1) + 1] 
+ [Kr(1)a + (1 — a@)] 


1 — (K’a)"" 


Vin l|Es = a[Vi,o — e(1) [1 — K’*"] 
+ (K’a)""'V/i,0 


1— (K’a)" 
+ Kr (al a | (2b) 





1— K’a 


whereK = w(1|2)/r(1)andK’ = (1/1) 
— m(1|2)-V/,,,| E; is the expected value of 
the probability of occurrence of Response 
A, on Trial », given Event FE; on Trial 
n— 1; V,,.,|E2 is the expected value of 
the probability of occurrence of Response 
A; on Trial », given Event E2 on Trial 
n—1; and Vio, a, w(1}1), (1/2), 
mw(2|1), and w(2|2) are defined as above. 
Note that the ordinate values on the 
graph of the empirical curve correspond- 
ing to Equation 2a are the proportions 
of Ss who make Response A, on a trial 
immediately preceded by a trial on which 
Event E, occurred. Only the proportion 
m(1) of the data, then, will be available 
for plotting this curve. Similarly, the 
proportion (2) of the data will be 
available for plotting the curve cor- 
responding to Equation 2b. It thus 
becomes imperative that different series 
(having the same probability specifica- 
tions) be used for different Ss within a 
group if a value is to be obtained for 
each trial.? 


A number of experiments (4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9) indicate that there is, in 
general, close agreement between the 
probability of an experimental event 


5 Even though trials are eventually combined 
in graphing the curve, this procedure is necessary 
for valid parameter estimation. 


JEAN ENGLER 


and the asymptotic relative frequency 
of its prediction by Ss, at least for 
two-choice situations. Equation 1 
predicts this result and also, quite 
accurately, the shape of the learning 
curves. 

In the only reported study pro- 
viding a test of the accuracy of 
Equation 2, Hake and Hyman (7) 
investigated both independent and 
Markov series of experimental events 
using independent groups of Ss for 
each series. Re-analysis of their data‘ 
indicated that asymptotic conditional 
response probabilities closely approxi- 
mated conditional stimulus probabili- 
ties. This result is a contradiction 
of Equation 2 whose asymptote is a 
function of a and, for Case (a), varies 
between x(1) and 1. A more de- 
tailed comparison of the obtained 
results with those predicted by the 
model was not possible since every 
S in a given group had the same series 
and the data are thus unsuitable for 
parameter estimation. 

The experiments of the present 
study were therefore designed to 
provide data for a more detailed test 
of the accuracy of Equation 2. The 
results provide empirical evidence con- 
cerning the relationship of asymptotic 


marginal and conditional response 
probabilities and the correspond- 
ing learning curves and learning 


rates to (a) conditional probability 
specifications; (b) marginal prob- 
ability specifications; (c) conditional 
probability specifications for fixed 
marginal probability specifications; 
(d) prior experience with various 
types of experimental series; and 
(e) difference between initial and 
asymptotic response behavior. 


‘Thanks are expressed to Dr. Hake who 
promptly granted a request for the data so 
that this analysis, not relevent to his own 
considerations of information theory, could be 
made. 
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Common Procedure 


Apparatus.—A brown beaver-board screen 
42 X 34 in. separated the apparatus visible to S 
from the apparatus visible to E. On S’s side of 
the screen were two brown boxes 4 K 4 X 2 in. 
On each box a red light 1 in. in diameter and a 
toggle switch were mounted on the vertical side 
facing S. From these boxes wires ran under 
the screen to the apparatus on E£’s side of the 
screen. On this side were mounted a toggle 
switch which started a buzzer, two 15-w. bulbs 
each of which was lighted by the toggle switch 
m the appropriate box on S’s side of the screen, 
and two toggle switches each of which lighted 
the red light on the appropriate box on S’s side 
of the screen. The toggle switch on each of S’s 
boxes turned off the buzzer as well as turning 
on the appropriate light on £’s side of the 
screen. The two boxes in front of S and the 
corresponding lights were arbitrarily labeled 
FE, and Ez as a recording device for FE. The S 
was not aware of this labeling. 

Subjects.—The Ss were 280 students from 
undergraduate psychology courses at North- 
western University. Eighty Ss were assigned 
to four random experimental groups of 20 Ss 
each for Exp. I and 200 Ss were assigned to 10 
random experimental groups of 20 Ss each for 
Exp. Il. None of the Ss had previously served 
in a prediction experiment. 

Procedure.—FEach S in Exp. I was given 480 
consecutive trials and each S in Exp. IJ was 
given 240 consecutive trials. The trials were 
run off without a break. The E signaled the 
beginning of each trial by sounding a buzzer, 
S made his choice by pressing the toggle switch 
on the appropriate box, and £ indicated the 
correct choice to S by lighting the light on the 
corresponding box. A timer was wired into 
the apparatus and E sounded the buzzer be- 
ginning a trial every 5 sec. 

Instructions.—At the beginning of the experi- 
mental session S was brought into the room, 


seated, and given the following instructions: 


““As you can see, there is very little apparatus 
on your side of the screen—only these two brown 
boxes. You will notice that each box has a red 
light and a choice button. 

“There will be a long series of trials. For 
each trial one of the boxes has been arbitrarily 
chosen as correct. Your task will be to guess 
which box is coming up next each time. You 
can indicate your choice by pushing one of the 
choice buttons. Please keep one hand ready 
to push the button on each box during the 
experiment. I will indicate the beginning of a 
trial by sounding this buzzer [E sounded buzzer 
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TABLE 1 
MARGINAL AND ConpDITIONAL PROBABILITY 
SPECIFICATIONS DIFFERENTIATING THE 
EXxpeRImMENTAL Series or Exp. I 
a ars Pa sori 
| Series r | Series d | Series r’ | Series d’ 


«(F,) | 3a 


25 25 
w(E,|E;) Bi ei 2h 
a(E) 25 | .25 75 | 75 
E:| Es) | 25 | .70 75 ‘W 


and turned it off]. When you push one of the 
choice buttons the buzzer will stop and I will 
know which box you have chosen. Let’s try 
it [E sounded buzzer and S indicated his choice 
by pushing one of the choice buttons]. After you 
have made your choice, the light in the correct 
box will be lit, like this [EZ lighted light in box 
chosen by S]. If neither box lights, please tell 
me. 

“Try to get as many right as possible. Each 
time choose as quickly as you can, after the buzzer 
sounds, the box which you feel is most likely 
to come up next and push the choice button 
immediately. Any questions?” 


Questions were answered by repeating or 
paraphrasing the instructions. 


Experiment I 


General design.—Ten different series of 120 
stimuli each were constructed to comply with 
each of the four sets of marginal and conditional 
probability specifications given in Table 1. 

Each S was given 480 trials with each suc- 
cessive block of 120 trials conforming to one 
of the sets of probability specifications. The 
orders in which these series were arranged dif- 
ferentiated the four experimental groups as 
shown in Table 2. Note that for each group 


TABLE 2 


Orvers inv Wuicn THE ExperRIMENTAL SERIES 
Were ARRANGED TO Form EXPERIMENTAL 
SEQUENCES FOR THE Groups 
or Exp. | 





Trials 





pr § j 
1-120 } 120-240 | 240-360 | 360-480 





Group A r d | r’ d’ 
Group B d r d’ “i 
Group C i 3 d’ | d r 
Group D | d’ “ r d 
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the marginal probability specifications change 
only after 240 trials, although the conditional 
probability specifications change after every 
120 trials. 

Stimulus materials.—The series of 120 stimuli 
were constructed in blocks of 24 stimuli each. 
Marginal probability specifications were met 
exactly for each of these blocks and conditional 
probability specifications were met as exactly 
as was possible. When conditional probability 
specifications gave fractional values for blocks 
of 24 trials, these specifications were approxi- 
mated over series in a randomly determined 
fashion. 

In arranging the blocks of 24 trials into series, 
the number of occurrences of FE, and F,|F, 
were kept constant over trials for each series 
insofar as was possible. The blocks were ar- 
ranged so that runs did not exceed 10 consecu- 
tive occurrences for Series r and r’ and did not 
exceed 18 consecutive occurrences for Series 
d and d’. 

Each of the 40 series of 120 stimuli was used 
once for each of the four experimental groups. 
There were in all, then, 40 series of 480 stimuli, 10 
belonging to each of the four experimental 
groups. Each of these series was presented to 
one S with the box arbitrarily labeled E; on the 
right-hand side and to one S with the box 
arbitrarily labeled E, on the right-hand side. 

Assignment of groups.—When Ss reported to 
the laboratory they were assigned to the series 
in a randomly predetermined latin-square order 
more fully described elsewhere (3). 


Experiment II 


General design.—Ten different series of 240 
stimuli each were constructed to comply with 
each of the 10 sets of marginal and conditional 
probability specifications given in Table 3. 
Note that this design may be regarded as a 
2 X 5 factorial with two variations in marginal 
probability specifications and five variations 
in the conditional probability 
r(Ey | F,). 

Stimulus materials.—The series of 240 stimuli 
were constructed in blocks of 24 stimuli with 
the exception of Series E and J which, because of 
the restrictive conditional probability specifica- 
tions, were constructed in blocks of 48 stimuli. 
Marginal probability specifications were met 
exactly for each of these blocks and conditional 
probability specifications were met as exactly 
as was possible. 

If each block of 24 (48) trials is considered as 
a position for Series A, B, C, D, F, G, and H 
(E and J), each of these series of 240 trials has 
a total of 10 (5) positions. The blocks of 24 (48) 
trials for a given series were constructed so that 
the number of occurrences of E; and of Fy| Fi 


specification 
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TABLE 3 
MAarGINAL AND ConpITIONAL PROBABILITY 
SpeciFicaTIONS D1IrFERENTIATING THE 
EXPERIMENTAL Series or Exp. II 


Group (EF) (E1| Ey) r(E2) w(E2| Es) 
\ 25 : ae: ie... 
B 25 25 | .75 75 
Cc 25 50 75 R34 
D 25 70 75 90 
E 25 W) 75 | 96% 
F 50 10 30 10 
G 50 25 50 25 
H 50 50 50 50 
I 50 70 50 70 
| 50 90 50 90 


were kept approximately constant over trials 
Each block occurred equally often in each posi- 
tion and conditional probability specifications 
were considered in arranging the blocks into 
series, so this method of constructing the blocks 
provided for an approximately constant number 
of occurrences of FE; and E,! FE; over the trials 
of each series. 

There were thus 100 series of 240 stimuli, 10 
belonging to each of the 10 experimental groups 
Each of these series was presented to one S 
with the box arbitrarily labeled FE; on the right- 
hand side and to one S with the box arbitrarily 
labeled F, on the right-hand side. 

Assignment of groups.—When Ss reported to 
the laboratory they were assigned to the series 
in a randomly predetermined _latin-square 
order more fully described elsewhere (3). 


Treatment of Results*® 


Marginal data.—The expected value of the 
probability of occurrence of Response A; on 
Trial n is given by Equation 1. The learning 
rate parameter a is estimated from the data 
according to the following equation: 

1 
LD Vin (t— rl) — Vio 


n= 


a= m ( 


t1 
DS Vin — tr(1) 
na’) 


~ 


where ¢ is the number of trials on which the 
estimate is based. Since the experimental 
series were constructed in blocks of 24 (or 48) 
trials, predictions were obtained for blocks of 
24 (or 48) trials by use of the following equation: 


+e 


P unui” 04 
Zz Vinw(KM —#(1))— -+tr(1), (4) 
n=t’ 1 - 


5 Derivations of all equations presented and 
proofs of all statements made concerning their 
properties are available elsewhere (3). 
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where the prediction is for the block of trials 
t’ to t' +4, values being then converted to 
probabilities. Note that the predicted curves 
represented in this way are a collapsed, not a 
cumulative, form of Equation 1. None of the 
essential characteristics of the equation are 
obscured by representing it in this manner. 

Conditional data.—The expected value of the 
probability of occurrence of Response A; on 
Trial » given event F, on Trial n — 1 is given 
by Equation 2a. Note that the asymptotic term 
is [Kx(l)a + (1 — a) J[1 — (K’a)™"/1 — Ka] 
giving an asymptote of [Kxr(l)a+(l—a)/I 
—K'a)}. Since 0 < a < 1 and it can be shown 
that the asymptote is a monotonic decreasing 
function of a, the asymptote varies between | and 
w(1) asa function of a. Therefore, 
sible for the equation to predict an asymptotic 
conditional response probability below the actual 
marginal probability of the 
Note that in Equation 1 @ determines only rate 
of approach of marginal data to the asymptote, 
whereas Equation 2a implies that in conditional 
data the asymptote as well as the rate depends 
Predictions for blocks of 24 (or 48) 
use of the following 


it is not pos- 


stimulus series 


upon a. 
trials were obtained by 
equation: 


ny alat’ — at’*) - - 
Y i./E: = [Vio — #(1)] 
nat l-—a 
é 7 
+ > [Ke la T (1 a 
l1- K‘a 


kK (1) (1 — a) 
+ {ofe(t) - 1]+1- = et A s)h 


(K‘a)" — (K’a)t’*# 
1 — K’a , 


where again prediction is for the block of trials 
' to +t, then 
probabilities. In the case of conditional proba- 
bilities the collapsed curves do obscure one char- 
acteristic of the trial-by-trial curves, since certain 
of these curves are nonmonotonic in the early 
trials. This oscillatory behavior is generally 
confined to the first 10 trials 


values being converted to 


ReEsuLts 
Experiment 1 


Marginal data.—Predicted and ob- 
tained response probabilities for 
blocks of 24 trials are shown in Fig. 1. 
As in previous research, theory seems 
able to predict marginal learning 
curves quite accurately with respect 
to both shape and asymptote, regard- 
less of conditional probability speci- 
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TABLE 4 


EstimaTep VALUES OF a BASED oN MArGINAl! 
Data ror Exp. I 


First 120 First 240 Second 240 
Trials | Trials Trials 
Exp. 
Group —— — a 
Series a Series a Series a 
\ r O85 \r&d 989 ©’ & d’ | .936 
B d 967|d &r | 968) d’ & r’ | .940 
;; r’ 977 |r’ & d’| DA d&r | .905 
D d’ 


964) d’ & r’ | .962|r&d |.808 


fication of the series. Dependence of 
marginal learning curves on condi- 
tional stimulus probability is ana- 
lyzed in more detail below. 

Estimated values of a used in 
plotting theoretical curves are given 
in Table 4. Marginal probability 
specifications changed after 240 trials, 
so estimates are based on data for 20 
Ss for 240 trials. Vy,9 was taken as 
.50 for the first 240 trials for each 
group® and the predicted asymptote 


(r(1)) for the first 240 trials was 
taken as Vy for the second 240 
trials.? 


Equation 1 depends only on V4.6, 
a, and (1); its asymptote is (1), 
independent of V9 and a. There- 
fore, the differences between the 
predicted learning curves for Groups 
A and B and for Groups C and D 
are entirely attributable to differences 
in estimated a@ values. 


* 50 is, of course, the value assigned to J’; » 
a priori or on the basis of the principle of ignor- 
ance. In no case was the empirical value 
significantly different from .50, so use of this 
value for all groups seemed justified for purposes 
of comparability. 

7In all cases except Group A, the predicted 
response probability actually reached its asymp- 
tote in the first block of 240 trials. For this 
group the predicted response probability was 
.732 at the end of 240 tgials, the asymptote 
being .750. Nevertheless, the asymptotic value 
was used in this case for comparability with the 
other groups. Had the predicted value .732 
been used as V1.0, a for Group A would have 
been .938 instead of the .926 obtained using 
.750. 
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Percentage of A, responses 





figos 0-- 0-y0-~ we 


--re= pred. 


o~—m== eb. 


~ or o—e 
Sie Bich “4 ae? 
8 A. 





12345 678 9 10 Ii 12 13 1415 6 I7 18 19 20 


Block 


Fic. 1. 


Analyses of variance of mean mar- 
ginal response probabilities for Groups 
A and B and for Groups C and D 
for the first and second 240 trials 
were computed. The only significant 
F (P < 01) was that for Groups 
A and B for the first 240 trials. 

Blocks of the first 24 trials following 
a change in conditional probability 
specification without a change in mar- 
ginal probability specification provide 
information concerning the depend- 
ence of marginal response probabilities 
on conditional stimulus probabilities. 
If marginal response probability were 
in fact directly related to conditional 
stimulus probability, the deviation of 
predicted minus obtained marginal 
probability values would become more 
positive when z(1/1) increases and 
more negative when z(1! 1) decreases. 
The observed changes are in the direc- 
tion required by independence in half 
of the eight cases and in the opposite 


of trials 


Predicted and obtained marginal response probabilities for blocks of 24 trials (Exp. I). 


direction in the other half. Although 
the average magnitude of change in 
the direction required by dependence 
is about twice as large as that in the 
direction required by independence, 
the result would seem to offer some 
empirical justification for the fact 
that Equation 1 does not depend on 
(1/1). 

In general, the tabulated value of 
a decreased from the first block of 
240 trials to the second block of 240 
trials, regardless of whether com- 
parisons are made for the same Ss 
across variable conditions or for 
different Ss across the same condi- 
tions. At least two explanations for 
this are possible. It may be a learn- 
ing-how-to-learn phenomenon, a being 
an inverse measure of rate of learning. 
However, previous experimental re- 
sults (4) suggest that a@ is directly 
related to the difference between 
initial and predicted asymptotic re- 
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sponse probabilities. Since in the 
present data this difference is twice 
as large in the first 240 trials as in 
the second, either explanation is 
admissible. 

Note that @ values for the first 
240 trials for Ss who began learning 
with an r series followed by a d series 
were comparable as were values for 
Ss who had the series in the reverse 
order, regardless of marginal stimulus 
probabilities. 

When marginal probability specifi- 
cation changed after 240 trials, de- 
pendency structure of the series 
changed in half of the cases and in 
half it did not. Tabulated a@ values 
for the second 240 trials were higher 
for groups in which this dependency 
change occurred than for groups in 
which it did not, regardless of the 
direction of change, marginal prob- 
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ability specifications, and a@ values 
for the first 240 trials. 

Conditional data.—Predicted and 
obtained conditional response prob- 
abilities for blocks of 24 trials are 
shown in Fig. 2. Clearly, conditional 
response probabilities change from 
their initial values to more closely 
approximate conditional stimulus 
probabilities. However, it is not 
so clear that response probability 
eventually matches stimulus proba- 
bility as it was in the marginal case. 
Asymptotic behavior of conditional 
response probabilities is discussed 
in more detail with reference to Exp. 
Il where 240, rather than 120, trials 
were run without changing conditional 
stimulus probabilities. 

In order to evaluate the model, 
pairs of predicted curves are shown 
in Fig. 2. The model requires that 
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a values estimated for marginal data 
be appropriate also for the corre- 
spondingconditionaldata. Thisstrict 
requirement is clearly not met; the 
question is, then, whether or not the 
model can predict the obtained data 
if a less severe requirement is im- 
posed. In the present and previous 
experiments, a values for marginal 
data lie well within the range .800 
to .995. (Actually values outside 
this range imply either instantaneous 
learning or virtually no learning.) 
These values were therefore taken as 
practical bounds on a and the cor- 
responding predicted curves graphed. 
V,,o was taken as .50 for the first 120 
trials for each group and obtained 
from Equation 1 for successive blocks 
of 120 trials. 

In general, values obtained fail to 
fall within theoretical bounds. Ex- 
ceptions deserve mention: for Series 
r and r’ marginal and conditional 
probability specifications are iden- 
tical. Since conditional response 
probabilities tend to follow conditional 


stimulus specifications and theoretical 
prediction of asymptotic conditional 
response probabilities is bounded by 
marginal stimulus probability, it is 
reasonable to expect some corre- 
spondence between predicted and ob- 
tained values in these cases, at least 
asymptotically. With respect to the 
other case in which obtained values 
fell within theoretical bounds (Group 
A, Series d), it seems reasonable 
to say, especially on the basis of the 
results of Exp. II, that asymptotically 
this would not have been the case. 
Marginal and conditional response 
probabilities are remarkably inde- 
pendent as can be seen from a com- 
parison of Figs. 1 and 2. It seems 
clear, then, that any equation whose 
prediction of asymptotic conditional 
response behavior is bounded by 
marginal stimulus probability is in- 
appropriate. Conditional response 
probabilities tend to follow conditional 
probability specifications of the series. 
If these specifications are taken as 
approximations of their asymptotes, 
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the values of @ required by Equation 
2a are 1.00 for Series r and r’, .625 
for Series d, and .484 for Series d’. 
These required @ values, far outside 
the .800 to .995 range, are further 
evidence of the inappropriateness of 
Equation 2a. 


Experiment II 


Marginal data.—Predicted and ob- 
tained curves for blocks of 24 (or 48) 
trials are given for Groups A, B, C, D, 
and E in Fig. 3. For Groups F, G, 
H, I, and J a stationary response 
probability of .500 is predicted and 
approximately obtained. (Mean re- 
sponse probabilities ranged from .492 
to .499, probabilities for blocks ranged 
from .471 to .521, and no systematic 
trends occurred.) The model again 
seems able to predict marginal learn- 
ing curves quite accurately, even 
when these curves are straight lines. 

An analysis of variance of mean mar- 
ginal response probabilities was com- 
puted. Conditional stimulus prob- 
ability failed to have a significant 
effect (F = 2.24; 2.41 required at .05 
level), but the interaction of marginal 
and conditional stimulus probabilities 
was significant (F = 3.10; 3.41 re- 
quired at .O1 level). Conditional 
stimulus probability influenced mar- 
ginal response probability for Groups 
A, B, C. D, and E, but not for Groups 
F, G, H, I, and J. The model re- 
quires that marginal response prob- 
ability be independent of conditional 
stimulus probability; this require- 
ment seems to be met when marginal 
response learning is not predicted 
(and does not occur), but not when 
such learning is predicted (and does, 
in fact, occur). Of course, generali- 
zations must be made with caution 
since only two marginal probability 
specifications were used. 

Estimated values of a@ used in 
plotting theoretical curves for Groups 
A, B, C, D, and E are given in Table 


TABLE 5 
:stimaTeD VALUES OF a Basep ON MARGINAL 


Data ror Exp. II 


| 
Exp. Group | First 120 Trials | First 240 Trials 


\ 982 980 
B 985 99 

- 976 980 
D 963 937 
E 962 970 


5. Vio was taken as .50 in each 
case.* A V,,9 of .50 for Groups F, G, 
H, I, and J gives an a of 1 in each 
case. Thus, as noted above, no 
change in initial response probabilities 
is predicted for the latter groups. 
Note that differences among the 
predicted learning curves for Groups 
A, B, C, D, and E are entirely at- 
tributable to differences in estimated 
a values. 

There is some evidence that a values 
vary as a function of difference be- 
tween marginal and conditional prob- 
ability specifications of the series. 
That is, as the difference in specifica- 
tions increases, a in general decreases. 
This relationship apparently does not 
hold for Group E. The data of 
Exp. I are relevant if values are 
computed for only the first 120 trials 
for each group (Table 4). When 
this is done the relationship is seen 
to hold, although the test is limited 
since only two conditional specifica- 
tions were used with each marginal 
specification. If @ values are re- 
computed for Groups A, B, C, D, 
and E of Exp. II using only the first 
120 trials (so that these estimates 
will be strictly comparable to those 
from Exp. 1), Groups D and E fall 
nicely in line and, furthermore, dif- 
ferences in estimated @ values are 
more nearly proportional to differ- 


®Again .50 is the value assigned to 1,6 
a priori, and, since in no case did the empirical 
value differ significantly from .50, it was used 
for all groups. 
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ences between series specifications 
(Table 5). Mathematically, this is 
a result of the fact that obtained 
marginal response probabilities for 
Group D were consistently below the 
corresponding predicted values for the 
second 120 trials, but not for the 
first 120 trials. An estimation pro- 
cedure for a which specifies the 
asymptote (m(1)) will thus give an 
appreciably lower estimate based on 
240 trials than on 120 trials for such 
data. 

Conditional data.—Conditional re- 
sponse probabilities are again re- 
markably independent of marginal 
response probabilities and tend to fol- 
low conditional stimulus probabilities, 
as may be clearly seen in Fig. 4. 
As in Exp. I, it is not clear that 
conditional response _ probabilities 
eventually match conditional stimulus 
probabilities. Actually conditional 
response asymptotes seem generally 
to exceed conditional probability spec- 
ifications ;? however, at least for some 





* A similar result has been noted by Anderson 
(1). 
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groups, these responses do not appear 
to be at asymptote after 240 trials 
and statements concerning asymp- 
totes must therefore be tentative. 

Predicted and obtained curves for 
blocks of 24 (or 48) trials are given in 
Fig. 5. V4.9 is taken as .50 in each 
case. In general, empirical values 
fail to fall within theoretical bounds. 
Note that predictions for @ values of 
£800 and .995 are shown for Groups 
F, G, H, I, and J, although the model 
clearly requires an a of | and thus a 
stationary conditional response prob- 
ability (as well as a stationary mar- 
ginal response probability) of .500 
for these groups. 

If conditional probability speci- 
fication of the series is taken as an 
approximation of predicted asymp- 
totic conditional response probability, 
the values of a required by Equation 
2a are 1.00 for Groups B and H, 
.750 for Group C, .625 for Group D, 
.543 for Group E, .741 for Group I, 
and .556 for Group J. No admissible 
value of a can be computed for Groups 
A, F, and G. In general, it is im- 
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Fic. 4. Obtained conditional response probabilities for blocks 
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possible to compute a values satisfy- fication, if conditional specification is 
ing Equation 2a for groups whose taken as asymptote. This, of course, 
conditional probability specification follows from the fact that the asymp- 
is below marginal probability speci- tote of Equation 2a has (1) as lower 
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bound. Although precise empirical 
asymptotes of conditional response 
probabilities for Groups A, F, and 
G may be in doubt, they are clearly 
below marginal stimulus probabilities 
and are, furthermore, apparently in- 
dependent of such _ specifications. 
This would seem to be conclusive 
evidence of the inappropriateness of 
Equation 2a. 


Discussion 


The experiments of this study were 
designed to provide information concern- 
ing (a) the extent to which the Bush- 
Mosteller model can predict aspects of 
empirical data other than asymptotic 
marginal distributions of responses; and 
(6) the experimental conditions of which 
the learning parameter, a, can be shown 
to be a function. 

With regard to the first question, 
previous investigators have found that, 
for the independent case, the model 
predicts accurately asymptotic mean 
marginal response probabilities and gen- 
erates learning curves closely approx- 
imating the observed trends. The pres- 


ent experiments support these findings 
and show, for the first time, that they 
hold also in the Markov case. 

However, the model requires that the 
asymptotic probability of Response A, 
following event FE; depend on both the 
marginal probability of FE; and on a. 
The results of the present study indicate 
that this probability depends mainly on 
the probability of FE, following Ey. 
That Ss’ responses should thus follow 
the conditional structure of the experi- 
mental series as well as its marginal 
structure seems quite reasonable. Since 
S is trying to guess how the series will 
behave, it is unlikely that he should 
fail to discriminate between independent 
series and those with considerable se- 
quential dependency among stimuli, as 
it is just this type of discrimination 
which will improve his prediction of the 
behavior of the series. 

Since predicted conditional learning 
curves are clearly inappropriate, it is a 
moot question whether or not learning 
parameters computed for marginal data 
are appropriate also for conditional 
data. In effect, this means that no 
measure of rate of conditional learning 
is available until the equation for condi- 
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tional learning is specified. Some of 
the characteristics of the data which 
such an equation must predict will now 
be considered. 

It is probably inappropriate to make 
statements about asymptotes of condi- 
tional responses in Exp. I. Any such 
statements require either that the theo- 
retical asymptote be specified and 
approach to it considered, or that the 
data in question remain relatively stable 
for a sufficiently long period of time to be 
reasonably considered approximately at 
asymptote. The asymptote predicted 
by the model has been shown to be 
wrong, a satisfactory substitute has not 
been offered, and in no case does it 
appear that the data in question actually 
reach asymptote. Although this is actu- 
ally an oversimplification of the data, 
suppose that conditional probability 
specification is taken as approximate 
conditional response asymptote as a 
reference point for discussion. 

The Ss apparently thought runs of EF, 
and Fz stimuli were longer than was 
actually the case or else they found such 
runs easy to learn,'® since series with 
high w(1]1) specifications were more 
rapidly learned regardless of the magni- 
tudes of the required changes in response 
probabilities. Groups A and F of Exp. 
II, for which conditional probability 
specification was .10, are an exception. 
Conditional responses of some of the 
groups of Exp. II appear to be approxi- 
mately at asymptote, but certainly this 
is not the case for all groups. Ap- 
parently, then, conditional learning is 
somewhat slower than marginal learning, 
since marginal response probabilities 
usually reach asymptote by the end 
of 120 trials (see Table 6). Further- 
more, conditional learning rate seems 
to depend on marginal probability speci- 
fication of the series (compare Groups 
A, B, C, D, and E with Groups F,G, H, 
I, and J). Generalizations must be 
made with caution since marginal learn- 


” The probability of an A, response on the 
second trial following an FE; stimulus on the 
first trial was .542. Apparently, then, Ss to 
some extent expected runs of stimuli prior to 
actual experience with the experimental series. 


ing was required for some of 
groups, but not for others. 

Note that not predicting EF, is the 
same as predicting Fe Furthermore, 
of course, Response A; follows either 
an FE, oran Ey. Also, if § is to maintain 
a fixed marginal response probability, 
increased probability of Response A, 
following EF, implies increased probability 
of Response Az following E2 Thus 
S’s response on each trial contributes 
to both his marginal and conditional 
learning curves, at least indirectly. The 
Ss show remarkable ability to alter their 
conditional response probabilities with 
or without altering their marginal re- 
sponse probabilities, depending upon 
series specifications. However, this does 
not necessarily imply that condi- 
tional learning rate is independent 
of marginal stimulus probability. In 
fact, marginal and conditional 
abilities are always related by 
condition 


these 


prob- 


the 


Vin = F(1)CV af Ex] + #(2)0V 10) Es]. 


The data of the present study, then, 
do not provide parametric information 
concerning the apparent effect of mar- 
ginal probability specification on condi- 
tional learning rate, and the information 
provided is difficult to evaluate since 
conditional learning rate has not been 
satisfactorily specified mathematically. 
With regard to the effect of conditional 
probability specification on marginal 
learning rate the situation is clearer. 
Dependency structure (independent ver- 
sus Markov) of a series seems to influence 
rate of marginal learning independently 
of marginal stimulus specifications of 
the series in the following manner: (a) 
Markov series seem to be easier to learn 
than random series, which is reasonable 
since Ss expect longer runs of stimuli 
than actually occur; (4) when marginal 
probability specifications are changed, 
learning is faster if dependency structure 
is not changed, regardless of what that 
structure is. Furthermore, learning rate 
seems to be directly related to the dif- 
ference between marginal and conditional 
probability specifications of the series. 
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TABLE 6 


NuMBER oF TRIALS REQUIRED BY Equation 1 
To Reacu AsyMPTOTE 














[Vio — w(1)] {Vio — w(1)] 

= =.25 =.50 
.800 25 28 
850 34 38 
.900 52 59 
925 71 80 
.950 108 121 
.960 135 152 
.970 181 204 
.980 272 308 
990 550 619 
995 1100 1240 








The major difficulty in evaluating 
these results is the lack of a signifi- 
cance test for differences ina values. In 
order to afford some idea of what 
differences in a@ values mean in terms 
of behavior, the number of trials re- 


quired for Equation 1 to’ reach 
asymptote (to the third decimal 
place) for |Vi,— w(1)| = .25 and 


|\Vio— w(1)| = .50 is given for dif- 
ferent values of @ in Table 6. The 
matter is obviously somewhat arbitrary, 
but it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the trends noted do, in fact, repre- 
sent more than random fluctuations. 

Perhaps the most striking finding of 
the present study is the ability of Ss to 
follow, independently, marginal and 
conditional probability specifications of 
series in making their responses. This 
fact must be taken into account in any 
revision of the model which is to 
predict data accurately. 


SUMMARY 


A total of 280 Ss were run in two experiments 
on a modified Humphreys-type light-guessing 
apparatus. The experiments were designed 
to provide data suitable for detailed comparisons 
with deductions from the Bush-Mosteller model. 

Empirical results are as follows: 


1. Asymptotic marginal response probabili- 
ties approximately match marginal stimulus 
probabilities for both independent and Markov 
series. 

2. For a fixed marginal stimulus probability, 
significant differences in marginal response 
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probabilities are produced by variation in con- 
ditional stimulus probability, under certain 
conditions. 

3. Marginal learning rate varies system- 
atically as a function of (a) either stage of 
practice or difference between initial and pre- 
dicted asymptotic marginal response probabili- 
ties (or both); (6) conditional probability 
specification of the series with respect to both 
dependency structure (independent versus Mar- 
kov) and degree of dependency (in the Markov 
case). 

4. Asymptotic conditional response prob- 
abilities (as approximated by behavior after 
240 trials) appear to exceed conditional stimulus 
probabilities except when the latter are extremely 
low. 

5. Conditional learning rate seems to vary as 
a function of marginal stimulus probability; 
however, the generality of this result is in 
question. 

6. Marginal and conditional response prob- 
abilities change quite independently to follow 
the corresponding stimulus probabilities. 


With regard to theory, the conclusions are 
as follows: 


1. The model quite accurately predicts 
marginal learning curves and asymptotic re- 
sponse probabilities. 

2. The model is unable to predict either 
conditional learning curves or asymptotic re- 
sponse probabilities. Learning rate is therefore 
not satisfactorily specified, but appears to be 
related to several experimental variables rather 
than to match marginal learning rate as re- 
quired by the model. Conditional response 
probabilities below marginal stimulus probabili- 
ties cannot be predicted by the model; since 
conditional response probabilities tend to follow 
conditional stimulus probabilities, prediction of 
conditional response probabilities for groups 
where conditional stimulus probability is below 
marginal stimulus probability is therefore 
impossible for any admissible parameter value. 
A major theoretical revision with respect to 
conditional response probabilities seems required. 
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LONG-TERM RETENTION OF PERCEPTUAL- 
MOTOR SKILLS! 
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MUKUL DEY, RALPH MARION, AND C. H. AMMONS 


University of Louisville 


It is commonly believed that per- 
ceptual-motor skills are well retained 
over no-practice intervals and are 
quickly relearned. Detailed informa- 
tion about the retention of such skills 
may be found in McGeoch and Irion 
(5). Of particular interest are studies 
reported by Tsai (9), Van Dusen and 
Schlosberg (10), and Jones and 
Bilodeau (3). 

Several preliminary studies were 
carried out preparatory to the two 
major ones reported in the present 
paper.’ There was no detectable loss 


! This research was supported by the United 
States Air Force under Contract No. 18 (600)- 
356, monitored by the Air Force Personnel and 
Training Research Center, Lackland Air Force 
Base, San Antonio, Texas. Permission 
granted for reproduction, translation, publica- 
tion, use and disposal in whole or in part by or 
for the United States Government. We wish to 
express our gratitude for the help given us by 
the following Air Force monitors of our project: 
Robert Gagne, Victor Montgomery, E. A. 
Bilodeau, and Jack Buel. 

2 The authors are now at the following loca- 
tions: R. B. Ammons and C. H. Ammons, 
Montana State University; R. G. Farr, Denver, 
Colo.; E. Bloch, Louisville, Ky.; E. Neumann, 
Elmira College; M. Dey, Calcutta, India; and 
R. Marion, Bell Telephone, Louisville, Ky. 

3In order to simplify the reading of this 
paper, we will suggest some rough definitions 
of frequently used terms. Perceptual-motor 
(or motor) skill—a temporally and _ spatially 
patterned movement of body musculature, the 
perception of whose accuracy and timing forms 
the basis of attempts toward maintenance or 
decrease of the discrepancy between the move- 
ment and the “ideal” pattern. Procedural (or 
sequential) skill—a perceptual-motor skill which 
calls for the making of a series of simple move- 
ments in a particular order. Compensatory 
pursuit skill—a perceptual-motor skill which 
calls for subject movements to match move- 
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of a procedural skill over a no-practice 
interval of 1 day (2), or of a com- 
pensatory pursuit skill over a no- 
practice interval of 1 mo. (1). On 
the other hand, half of the learned 
proficiency in performing another 
procedural skill was lost over a 2-day 
no-practice interval; and, after a 
l-yr. no-practice interval, proficiency 
was little or no higher than on the 
first learning trial, with almost com- 
plete, even if transitory, loss of the 
skill (7). This indicates that not 
all perceptual-motor skills are well 
retained. 

The purpose of the present studies 
was to measure the retention of two 
representative perceptual-motor skills 
following different amounts of initial 
training and following no-practice 
intervals up to approximately two 
years. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


In order to increase the generality of the 
findings as much as possible, it was decided to use 
one task which called for a fairly complex type 
of compensatory pursuit skill (Airplane Control 
Test) and another which called for the sequential 
manipulation of a series of “controls.” “Pur- 
suit” and “following a sequence” were judged 
to be important components of a great many 
activities. 

It was necessary to control variables that 
might be correlated with particular times during 
the 3-yr. training and retraining period. The 
principal problem areas were those related to 
apparatus, Es, and composition of groups. 
Preliminary work (1, 2) had shown that certain 
maintenance procedures were sufficient to keep 
the apparatus fairly constant in properties. 
ments of a piece of equipment, where subject 
movements alter and thus partially determine 
those of the equipment, 
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The Es* were all carefully trained by one super- 
visor, and were constantly supervised by him 
in order to insure consistent treatment of Ss. 

Particular attention was paid to the composi- 
tion of the groups. Only male university 
students served as Ss. Inspection of early 
results indicated that there were no detectable 
differences between Ss associated primarily 
with ages (college classes), so the main control 
was the source.6 An approximately equal 
proportion of each group came from the college 
of engineering, the physical education depart- 
ment, lower division general social science 
courses, psychology classes, and campus fra- 
ternities. The Ss were paid for work on the 
Airplane Control Test, but not for the procedural 
task, as the latter took much less time and was 
reported as more interesting and hence self- 
motivating. 

Return of Ss for retraining 
important problem. At the completion of 
training, a special effort was made to see that 
S released tensions and left with a good feeling, 
as this had been shown to be important in an 
earlier study in the laboratory (4). As many 
Ss as possible were persuaded to serve in both 
experiments. 


was also an 


I rocedure 


The equipment for studying the learning and 
retention of a procedural task has been described 
in detail elsewhere (2). It consisted of a large 
vertical panel on which 17 control units were 
mounted (e.g., a knife switch, a toggle switch, 
an automobile turn indicator, an automobile 
door handle, a rotary switch, a doorbell buzzer, 
a sliding door latch), so arranged that an S 
sitting in position in front of the board could 
easily reach each one. Only 15 of the items were 
actually used in the training and retraining. 
These items were arranged in three different 
sequences, and each S was assigned randomly 
to one of the sequences which was then used for 


‘In addition to the Es listed as authors of 
this report the following staff members also 
served as Es and as statisticians, and their 
help is gratefully acknowledged: Ruth Rozel, 
Criseyde Stone, Warren Robb, Charles Russell, 
Joel Bader, Lynn Curry, Ross Jordon, and 
Harvey Fishman. 

5 The assistance of the following individuals 
is gratefully acknowledged: Robert Warner, 
Dean Robert Ernst, John Heldman, A. W. 
Sroka, and I. B. Anderson. Without the 
cooperation of the whole faculty and student 
body of the University of Louisville these 
studies would not have been possible. 
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him in both the training and retraining sessions 
No significant differences in performance on the 
three sequences had been found in a preliminary 
study. 

The correct sequence was indicated on a 
schematic chart hanging on the panel. When 
S manipulated an item incorrectly (manipula- 
tive error) or out of order (sequential error), 
a large red signal light, mounted in the top 
center of the panel, went out. The S’s task® 
was to correct himself and turn the light on 
before proceeding, working as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Each time through the sequence was 
counted as a trial, and l-min. rests were given 
between trials. Time and errors were recorded 
for each trial. Preliminary work had indicated 
that there would be little or no reminiscence 
with this duration of intertrial rest. It should 
also be noted that Reynolds and Bilodeau (8) 
found that condition of distribution during 
training had little effect on performance, during 
the retraining period, of several perceptual- 
motor skills. 

In one of the preliminary studies, verbal 
reports were elicited from a number of Ss in 
order to obtain some idea of the nature of the 
learning. Reports were in agreement that the 
first few trials were used to learn to identify 
the items and their correct sequence, as well 
as how to manipulate them correctly. The 
next step was to speed up the run, still using 
the schematic chart as a guide. Finally, S 
learned to go quickly through the sequence 
from memory without looking at the chart. 
In a preliminary study (2) it had been observed 
that, when items were identified by number, 
some Ss used these numbers in learning the 
sequence. For the present study, a chart was 
used which showed the correct sequence in 
terms of simplified line drawings of the items 
themselves. 

Groups of from 40 to 47 Ss (total V = 538) 
were trained under each of 12 conditions repre- 
senting two degrees of learning (5 trials and 30 
trials) combined with six durations of no- 
practice interval (1 min., 1 day, 1 mo., 6 mo., 
l yr., 2 yr.). The Ss were tested for retention 
and retrained for 10 trials after the no-practice 
interval. Theoretical and actual mean dura- 

® Verbatim instructions for the procedural 
task and the compensatory pursuit task and 
a transcript of raw scores on both tasks may 
be obtained by ordering Document No. 5483 
from the ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of, Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C., remitting in advance 
$95.20 for photocopies or $4.00 for microfilm. 
Make checks payable to Chief, Photoduplication 
Service, Library of Congress. 
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TABLE 1 
PERFORMANCE OF Matcuep Groups on Procepurat Task 
No-Practice Interval Means (Min.) | 
| —_s _\Mean Retrain- 
N | ing Trials to 
| F First Last First Reach Final 
Theoretical Actual | Training Training Retraining [Training Level 
Trial Trial | Trial 
Imin*® | 1 min. 35 1.728 370 43006} 161 
24 hr. | 23.8 hr. 36 1.714 371 495 2.19 
1 mo. 30.8 da. 31 1.752 393 749 3.39 
6 mo. 189.0 da. 28 1.710 397 .796 3.39 
1 yr. 355.5 da. 23 1.835 395 | 1.267 3.88 
2 yr. 704.4da. | 25 1.784 | 406 | 1.294 4.68 
1 min.» 1 min. 35 1.773 189 | 206 2.46 
24 hr. 24.3 hr. 31 1.750 214 261 4.35 
1 mo. 30.4 da. 35 1.779 .203 544 8.11 
6 mo 180.8da. | 20 1.688 .206 922 8.60 
lyr 353.8 da. 25 1.750 .202 831 9.67 
2yr 69.4da. | 23 1616 | 202 | 866 | 888 
| | 
* Groups with 5 training trials. 
> Groups with 30 training trials. 
tions of no-practice intervals for matched gave P > .50, so the hypothesis of homogeneity 


groups are given in Table 1. 


Matching 


Groups were matched for time taken to com- 
plete the first trial of the learning session. The 
criteria used were that the F ratio for differences 
between means from a simple analysis of variance 
should be as small as possible, certainly not 
reaching significance at the 10% level; that the 
heterogeneity of within-groups variances should 
not reach significance at the 10% level by the 
Bartlett test; and that there should be equal N’s 
in the groups. It was found impossible to meet 
the criteria and keep 30 Ss in each group. An 
alternate procedure was adopted, consisting 
of matching for means and variances and keeping 
as many Ss as possible. The general procedure 
followed was to eliminate more Ss from the 
groups which were extreme in mean or variance, 
to bring their means and variances into line with 
those of the other groups. Records were chosen 
for discard in such a way that the residual 
group mean and/or variance became more 
similar to those of the other groups. The 
N’s after matching are shown in Table 1. They 
range from 20 to 36 a group, totaling 347. 
It was thus necessary to use statistical procedures 
taking the unequal N’s into account. 

Time scores on Trial 1 of the learning session, 
the matching trial, were organized into a 2 K 6 
table, and the variance was analyzed. With 
the within-groups variance estimate as the error 
term, the F’s for the other three estimates were 
in no case as large as .1. The Bartlett test 


of variance could not be rejected. To evaluate 
further the comparability of the groups, the 
median number of errors on Trial 1 for all groups 
was calculated and the number of Ss below and 
above this point was determined for each of the 
12 groups separately, and x? was computed. 
The obtained x? of 4.67 with 11 df does not reach 
the 10% level of significance. Thus it can 
reasonably be concluded that the matching 
procedure was effective, and the matching 
satisfactory. No further use was made of error 
scores, since few errors were made by most Ss 
after the first one or two trials. For example, 
less than a quarter of the Ss made errors on the 
first retraining trial, after up to 2 yr. without 
practice. Mean time scores of the matched 
groups on Trial 1 are given in Table 1. 

As a further rough check on the effectiveness 
of the matching, variance of the time scores 
of the six 5-trial training groups and the six 
30-trial groups was analyzed for the last trial 
of their training periods (Trials 5 and 30, 
respectively). In both simple analyses of 
variance, F < 1.00 and the Bartlett x? is such 
that P > .50. Thus, within the two training 
conditions, the hypothesis that the groups were 
representative of the same population could 
not be rejected. The distributions of time 
scores were highly skewed at these two points. 
The use of time scores on these last training 
trials as the basis for matching had been con- 
sidered, but the great skewness and the small 
variability of scores weighed heavily against this 
procedure. Mean performance by the matched 


groups (Trials 5 and 30) is given in Table 1. 
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Results 


Figure 1 shows the mean time per 
trial during training for 5-trial and 
for 30-trial matched groups. It can 
be seen that a very rapid decrease 
in time per trial takes place during 
the first few trials, and that later in 
practice performance levels off. 

Mean time per trial during re- 
training is shown in Figs. 2 and 3. 
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Fic. 3. Sequential task: performance of 
30-training-trial groups during retraining. 


In general the longer the no-practice 
interval the greater the loss in per- 
formance, and relearning is rapid. 
Mean performance on the first trial 
after the no-practice interval for the 
various groups is given in Table 1. 
With the scores arranged in a 2 X 6 
table, the variance was analyzed. 
It was found that both amount of 
training and duration of no-practice 
interval had significant effects, but 
that their interaction was not signifi- 
cant (F’s of 20.44, 26.38, and 2.03, 
respectively). The Bartlett test 
showed heterogeneity significant at 
far beyond the 1% level, the variance 
within groups being roughly corre- 
lated with the mean level of per- 
formance. For this reason, separate 
nonparametric tests were made for 
the groups with 5 and those with 
30 training trials. The Ss in each 
of the 5-trial groups were classified 
as to whether they were above or 
below the Trial 6 median for the 
total 5-trial group. The x? computed 
on the basis of this table was 78.52 
with 5 df. The comparable x? on 
Trial 31 for the 30-trial groups was 
103.59. When less training is given 
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before the no-practice interval and 
there is a greater duration of that 
interval, absolute performance level 
is lower immediately after an interval 
of no practice. This is quite clear 
from the graphs, the analyses of 
variance, and the x? analyses. 

Number of trials to relearn to the 
level reached on the last training 
trial was computed for each S. 
Where that level had not been reached 
by the end of retraining (Trial 10), 
S was arbitrarily given a score of 11 
trials. These scores were arranged 
into a 2 X 6 table, and their variance 
analyzed to give a rough estimate 
of the effects of amount of training 
and duration of no-practice interval. 
The F’s for both variables and their 
interaction were significant at far 
beyond the 1% level. The Bartlett 
test showed a heterogeneity signifi- 
cant at beyond the 1% level. In- 
spection of the group means given in 
Table 1 shows that the greater the 
amount of original training and the 
greater the duration of the no-practice 
interval, the more trials it took to 
regain the performance level reached 
before the no-practice interval was 
introduced. It took the 30-trial Ss 
proportionally fewer trials to regain 
their earlier proficiency. 

Estimates of percentage loss over 
the no-practice intervals were ob- 
tained. Each S’s time score on the 
last training trial was subtracted 
from his score on the first retraining 
trial, giving a loss score. His score 
on the last training trial was then 
subtracted from his score on the 
first training trial to give a gain- 
during-training score. Proportional 
loss over the no-practice interval was 
computed by dividing the loss score 
by the gain-during-training score. 
Mean percentage loss for the various 
groups is shown in Fig. 4. It can 
be seen that proportional loss, when 
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Fic. 4. Sequential task: performance loss 


over no-practice interval 


practice is interrupted, is greater the 
longer the no-practice interval and 
the less training given before that 
interval is introduced. 

Inspection of Figs. 2 and 3 suggests 
that the effects of the longer no- 
practice intervals have not been 
completely overcome during the re- 
learning, even‘after 10 trials. Analy- 
sis of variance (2 X 6 table) of the 
time scores at Trial 10 provides a 
rough check on this observation, 
even though score distributions are 
highly skewed and _ heterogeneous 
(Bartlett x? of 129). The F’s for 
amount of training, duration of no- 
practice interval, and their inter- 
action, using the within-groups vari- 
ance estimate as the error term, are 
respectively 39.46, 8.24, and .92. 
Thus, the results of the analysis of 
variance are consistent with the 
observation. 

Although no formal analysis was 
made, records of errors were in- 
spected for clear trends. It was 
observed that there was an over-all 
reduction in number of errors paral- 
leling the reduction in time per trial. 
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At the start of training, errors tended 
to be of the manipulative type, while 
later errors were almost all of the 
sequential type. After the no-prac- 
tice interval, Ss tended to show in- 
creased sequential but not manipula- 
tive errors, at least on the first trial. 


EXPERIMENT II 


Procedure 

The compensatory pursuit task (Airplane 
Control Test) used in this study has been 
described in detail elsewhere (1, 6). The S 


sits in front of a box housing a cam and pulley 
arrangement which moves a _ model plane 
mounted on a shaft above it and approximately 
at S’s eye level. The plane irregularly banks, 
climbs, and turns, going through four 1-min. 
cycles of movement before repeating its pattern. 
The S attempts to compensate for these move- 
ments, using hand (stick) and foot (pedal) con- 
trols. When the plane is level and pointed 
straight ahead, S is “‘on target,” a small red 
light comes on, and the time during which this 
position is maintained is recorded. Score 
consists of time on target per I-min. trial 
Verbal reports of Ss indicated that the course 
of learning was approximately as follows: 
relations of plane and single control movements, 
then a coordination 
into an 


of the control movements 
pattern, and finally an 
automatization of the patterned movements. 
Some Ss learned to sense the direction of move- 
ment of the plane from the feel of the controls, 
others did not. There were three test units, 
and Ss were trained as available, one to three 
at a time 

From 41 to (total N = 465) were 
trained under each of 10 conditions representing 
two degrees of training (1 hr. and 8 hr.) com- 
bined with five durations of no-practice interval 
(1 day, 1 mo., 6 mo., lL yr., 2 yr.). The Ss were 
tested for retention and retrained for 2 ar. 
after the no-practice interval. Six additional 
Ss were trained for 40 hr. and retrained for 2 
hr. after 1 yr. Theoretical and actual mean 
durations of no-practice intervals for the 
matched groups are given in Table 2. 

The Ss were instructed’ to keep the plane 
in level, straight-ahead flight as much of the 
time as possible. Rests of approximately 10 
sec. were allowed between I-min. trials, during 
which were recorded. A rest of 
5 min. was given after each 30 min. of actual 
practice. These arrangements had been favored 


integrated 


58 Ss 


time scores 


7 See footnote 6. 
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over others by preliminary Ss, and led to little 
or no reminiscence or forgetting over 24-hr. 
periods (1). 

During practice, Ss listened to music and 
engaged in casual conversation. During rests 
they could move around freely and do anything 
within reason except practice. Since 8-hr 
training Ss ordinarily took more than one day 
to complete their training, a careful record was 
kept for the various groups with respect to the 
number of Ss taking various numbers of days to 
complete training. There was no evidence, 
however, that scores were appreciably affected 
by this variable. No 2-hr. period took more 
than 2 days, and no 8-hr. period more than 12 
days to complete. The Ss in the 40-hr. training 
group were given approximately one month 
during which to complete their training. 


Combination of Data and Matching of 
Groups 


Since there was an unwieldy number of I-min 
scores, and since inspection indicated that no 
essential information would be lost, scores were 
combined by 15-min. periods. As this involved 
combining differing numbers of each of the four 
different l-min. plane-movement ‘cycles in dif- 
ferent 15-min. periods, a check was made to 
see if there were any important differences in 
difficulty among the four cycles. Twenty Ss 
were found in the 8-hr. training groups whose 
performance curves during the last 60 min. 
of training were essentially flat. For each S, 
mean performance on each of the different 
l-min. plane-movement cycles was computed. 
These means were then arranged into a Cycles 
by Subjects table (4 K 20). The variance was 
analyzed, giving F’s of 26.23 for Subjects and 
2.08 for Cycles, using the variance estimate 
based on the residual as the error term. The 
F for Cycles does not reach the 10% level of 
significance with 3 and 57 df. It was concluded 
that cycles had a negligible effect, and could be 
safely disregarded in combining 1I-min. scores 
into 15-min. scores. 

The first step toward analysis was the match 
ing of the groups. The criteria were that be- 
tween-group variance should be less than within- 
group variance, that the within-group variances 
should not be significantly heterogeneous, and 
that the N’s should be equal, if possible. An 
attempt was made to match on the basis of time- 
on-target scores for the first 15 min. of training. 
Even with unequal N’s in groups, matching 
could only be accomplished by reducing some 
groups to fewer than 15 members. In spite of 
this wholesale discarding of records, simple 
analyses of variance of the time-on-target scores 
for the last 15 min. before the no-practice inter- 
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TABLE 2 


PerrorMANce oF Matcuep Groups (N = 30) on Compensatory Pursurr Task 


(ArrpLANE Controt Test) 


























No-Practice Interval Means (% Time on Target) ee 
Ankeg to Reach 
First Last ‘irst etral ning 
Theoretical Actual Retaining Retraining bb g 
Trial rial : 
24 hr.* 21.3 hr. 83.4 88.1 (control) 
1 mo. 30.6 da. 83.5 88.1 1.03 
6 mo. 189.2 da. 77.7 87.9 1.33 
l yr. 363.8 da. 75.2 87.8 1.70 
2 yr. 706.1 da. 76.9 88.0 1.73 
24 hr.> 21.6 hr. 93.3 90.3 (control) 
1 mo 31.4 da. 91.3 90.4 | 1.27 
6 mo 193.9 da. 90.7 90.0 1.57 
lyr 373.8 da. 88.2 90.1 2.07 
2yr 683.6 da. 90.1 3.20 


| 





® Four 15-min. practice periods during training. 
» Thirty-two 15-min. practice periods during training. 


val, for the 8-hr. and the I-hr. groups taken 
separately, indicated that there were still 
significant differences in means and variances 
between the groups. When the groups were 
matched on the basis of scores during the last 
15-min. period during training, 8-hr. and 1-hr. 
groups separately, differences between the 
groups on the first training trial were statistically 
significant, and variances were significantly 
heterogeneous. 

Careful consideration of the problem led 
to the conclusion that scores during the training 
period before the no-practice interval could not 
be considered comparable for the various groups, 
and hence no matching on the basis of these 
scores would be satisfactory. A number of bits 
of information supported this conclusion or at 
least helped to rule out other factors. Sys- 
tematic interviews with faculty members re- 
vealed agreement that morale among the men 
students had been lowest when the groups with 
lowest training scores had been run, due to 
such factors as the imminence of draft and war. 
Inspection of individual records showed that 
low scores during training were not necessarily 
followed by low scores during retraining. On 
the basis of comments by Ss, all Es agreed that 
performance on the Airplane Control Test 
seemed to be more affected by motivational 
differences among Ss than was performance 
on the procedural task, in part because practice 
lasted much longer. The Ss reported boredom 
much more frequently. It did not seem rea- 
sonable that the differences were in population, 
since its composition had been rather carefully 
controlled. In any case, approximately 50% 


of the Ss served in both experiments, yet the 
procedural task groups could be closely matched 
on the basis of training-period scores while the 
airplane control task groups could not be. 

Since two different Es had run most of the Ss, 
one during the first year, and one during the 
second, it seemed possible that group differences 
might be due to E differences. Fortunately, 
it was possible to test this hypothesis, since 
each of the Es had run part of the Ss in each 
of two groups. Of the 1-hr.—6-mo. group, 19 
had been run by £; and 24 by E>. Of the 8-hr. 
6-mo. group, F; had run 12 Ss, £2 had run 27. 
Comparisons of group means on the first 15- 
min. retraining trial indicated that the Ss run 
by the two Es were closely comparable (t’s of 
.06 and .08, respectively, for the two groups). 

It was finally decided to match the groups 
on the basis of their time-on-target scores for 
the last 15 min. of the retraining period, assum- 
ing that the differences between groups during 
training were in performance and not learning 
per se. The consistency of the results so 
obtained, and here reported, supports our 
reasoning. The five I-hr. training groups and 
the five 8-hr. groups were matched separately 
for group means and variances. The means 
are given in Table 2, and are for an N of 30 
in each group. The F’s based on simple analy- 
sis of variance for the I-hr. groups and for the 
8-hr. groups were both less than 1.00, and the 
hypothesis of homogeneity of variance could 
not be rejected at the 50% level of confidence 
on the basis of the Bartlett tests (x? equal to 
15 and 1.40 with 4 df). It will be observed 
in Table 2 that the performance of the 8-hr.- 
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Fic. 5. Airplane control task: 


performance during training. 


training groups was consistently higher than 
that of the I-hr. groups, which is reasonable in 
view of their having practiced nearly 10 hr. 
as compared with 3 hr. This difference is 
significant at well beyond the 1% level (F of 
7.82 with 1 and 290 df, taken from over-all 
analysis of variance). 


Results 


Figure 5 gives the mean perform- 
ance curves during training for all 
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Fic. 6. Airplane control task: performance 
of I-hr. groups during retraining. 
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Fic. 7. Airplane control task: performance 
of 8-hr. groups during retraining. 


l-hr. groups combined (N = 150) 
and for all 8-hr. groups combined 
(N = 150). It can be seen that the 
performance increases rapidly during 
the first hour or two, then gradually 
levels off, giving a typical negatively 
accelerated learning curve. The Ss 
are on target about 40°, of the pos- 
sible time during the first 15 min. of 
practice, about 70% after 1 hr., 
and about 90% after 8 hr. 

Figures 6 and 7 give the mean 
performance curves for each no- 
practice interval group during the 
2-hr. retraining period. Means for 
the first 15 min. of the retraining 
period are givea in Table 2. Study 
of the curves and the means indicates 
that the longer the no-practice inter- 
val, the greater the loss (lower the 
performance at the start of retrain- 
ing). The absolute loss over the 
2-yr. period is about the same for 
the groups receiving I-hr. and the 
groups receiving 8-hr. training. The 
variance (2 X 5 table) of percentage 
time-on-target scores for the first 
15 min. of retraining was analyzed, 
and the results supported the above 
observations. The F’sobtained, using 
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the within-groups variance estimate 
as error term, were 8.44 for no- 
practice intervals (df 4/290), 114.87 
for duration of training before intro- 
duction of the no-practice interval 
(df 1/290), and 1.20 for the’interaction 
(df 4/290). The within-group vari- 
ances were significantly heterogeneous 
(Bartlett x? of 80.00 with 9 df), but 
inspection showed that this hetero- 
geneity was due primarily to the 
lower variability of scores in the 
8-hr. groups as they approached a 
maximum possible score. 

In order to give a clearer picture 
of what was happening to performance 
during the first part of the retraining, 
mean curves were plotted for each 
of the 10 groups by 1-min. periods 
during the first 15 min. These are 
shown in Figs. 8 and 9. It can be 
seen that the computed loss over 
the no-practice interval is greater 
than when only the combined 15- 
min. scores are used. This loss 
amounts to more than 20% time-on- 
target for one group when it is 
compared with its control group. 
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Fic. 8. Airplane control task: performance of 
I-hr. groups during first 15 min. of retraining. 
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Fic. 9. Airplane control task: performance of 
8-hr. groups during first 15 min. of retraining 


Proficiency is regained very rapidly, 
as much as 50% to 75% of the loss 
being recouped during the first 5 
min. after resumption of practice. 
Loss tends to be greater the longer 


the interval without practice, as 
already indicated by the 15-min. 
scores. 


Duration of retraining practice 
necessary to regain the level reached 
by the end of training (before the 
introduction of the no-practice in- 
terval) also provides an index of the 
degree of loss of proficiency over the 
no-practice interval. Due to incon- 
sistency of performance during train- 
ing, discussed earlier in some detail, 
this measure could not be computed. 
Instead, the mean scores during the 
first 15-min. retraining trial for the 
I-hr. and 8-hr. groups with 24-hr. 
no-practice periods were used as a 
baseline, and the numbers of 15-min. 
periods necessary to reach these 
levels were computed for all Ss, the 
I-hr. mean being used for I-hr. Ss 
and the 8-hr. mean for 8-hr. Ss. 
Those Ss not reaching the control 











LONG-TERM RETENTION OF SKILLS 


levels were arbitrarily assigned a 
score of 9 (one more than the total 
number of 15-min. periods). This 
index of time to relearn has the 
advantage of taking rate of improve- 
ment into consideration, which is 
important with the airplane control 
task, since Ss are still improving 
rapidly after 1 hr. of practice but 
not after 8 hr. The means for the 
various groups are given in Table 2. 

It can be seen that “relearning” 
takes longer, the greater the duration 
of the no-practice interval, and the 
greater the amount of training before 


introduction of that interval. How- 
ever, the 8-hr. groups save only 
about 20 min. out of 1 hr. The 


absolute loss is greater but the rela- 
tive loss is less in the case of the 8-hr. 
Ss. As a rough statistical check 
on the differences among groups, the 
individual scores (15-min. periods 
for Ss to reach initial retraining 
levels of the control groups) were 
arranged into a 2X5 table, and 
their variance was analyzed. The 
effects of retention intervals and 
amount of training were statistically 
significant, but their interaction was 
not (F’s of 4.74, 3.77, 1.12, with df’s 
of 4/290, 1/290, 4/290). 

To obtain an estimate of the effect 
of a high degree of overlearning on 
retention, 6 Ss were given 40 hr. 
of training, and retrained after a 
no-practice interval of 1 yr. These 
Ss were carefully matched with 6 
Ss from the I-hr.—l-yr. group and 
6 Ss from the 8-hr.—l-yr. group on 
the basis of percentage time on target 
during the first hour of training. 
The I-hr., 8-hr., and 40-hr. means 
were 58.0, 57.9, and 57.9% for the 
I-hr. matching period. After the 
l-yr. no-practice interval, the respec- 
tive means were 74.5, 91.4, and 91.0 
for the first 15-min. retraining period. 
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The t’s were 5.40, 5.27, and .13 for 
the 1-8, 1-40, and 8-40 comparisons, 
with 10 df in each case. The first 
two ?’s are significant at beyond the 
1% level. It is clear that as far 
as the time-on-target measure of 
proficiency was concerned, overlearn- 
ing was not detectably helpful. 


SUMMARY 


Twenty-two groups, ranging in size from 
20 to 36 male college students, were trained 
to either a moderate or a high level of proficiency 
on a procedural task or on a compensatory pur- 
suit task, then retrained after no-practice inter- 
vals up to 2 yr. in duration. 
tion, and 


Learning, reten- 
relearning were measured. It was 
found that, on the bases of mean time taken per 
trial or percentage time on target per trial, abso- 
lute loss in level of proficiency was apparently 
not affected by amount of training and was 
greater the longer the no-practice interval. A 
greater proportion of proficiency was lost by 
groups receiving less training and groups receiv- 
ing longer no-practice intervals. Retraining to 
the earlier level of proficiency took more trials 
the longer the no-practice interval and the 
greater the amount of training. 
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MEANING, FREQUENCY, AND VISUAL 
DURATION THRESHOLD ! 


JANET A. 


TAYLOR 


Northwestern University 


One of the variables consistently 
shown to be related to the ‘visual 
duration threshold of verbal material 
is the familiarity of the stimuli 
employed, familiarity typically being 
defined in terms of frequency of 
usage as determined by some type 
of word count (3, 5, 9, 10). Degree 
of familiarity or frequency of usage 
of words, however, has two highly 
correlated aspects, either or both 
of which may be variables contribut- 
ing to its effects on threshold. First, 
words vary with respect to the sheer 
frequency of exposure to the letter 
pattern that an individual has experi- 
enced in the past. Second, such 
words may be assumed to vary in 
meaningfulness,? the more familiar, 
frequently used words possessing more 
meaning fortheindividual. Although 
this particular distinction does not 
appear to have been made in any 
discussion of the relationship between 
frequency of usage and threshold, an 
implicit assumption that sometimes 
seems to be made is that frequency 
per se is at least the principle factor 

1 Appreciation is expressed to Jane Courten 


for assistance in testing the Ss and to Jean 
Engler for statistical aid. 


2Meaningfulness is being used here in a 
rather narrow, common-sense manner: an 
association between a verbal label and an 


object, event or concept with which S has had 
some experience. Thus, such usages of “mean- 
ing’ as those referring to the relevance of the 
word to some contemporary motivational state, 
value system, etc., are being excluded. Pre- 
sumably words may be described as having 
different degrees of meaningfulness to an in- 
dividual due to such factors as the strength of the 
association between the word and its referent, 
the amount of experience with the latter, etc. 





involved (e.g., 8). In general treat- 
ments of perception, on the other 
hand, meaningfulness seems to be 
assumed to be a variable influencing 
such response measures as duration 
threshold (e.g., 1, 7). 

A study by Solomon and Postman 
(10) indicates that frequency of 
exposure per se does affect threshold. 
These investigators had Ss read and 
pronounce unfamiliar Turkish words 
a varying number of times in a pre- 
liminary training period. They found 
that tachistoscopic recognition thresh- 
olds for these words were inversely 
related to frequency of prior exposure. 
The question that remains, then, is 
whether or not degree of meaning- 
fulness is also a variable contributing 
to word threshold in addition to sheer 
frequency. 

In the present study an attempt was 
made to equalize frequency of prior 
exposure of the experimental ma- 
terials and to vary meaningfulness 
by experimental manipulation. Bas- 
ically this was accomplished by show- 
ing two groups of Ss a list of nonsense 
syllables an equal number of times. 
One group studied only the syllables 
and the other saw each syllable 
accompanied by a picture of a com- 
mon, familiar object which was desig- 
nated as its “meaning.” Assuming 
that the latter procedure is adequate 
to instill some meaning into the 
nonsense syllables, a comparison of 
the recognition thresholds of the 
two groups for the experimental 
materials should give some indication 
as to the role of this variable. 
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The validity of the above procedure 
rests, in part, on the assumption that 
the nonsense syllables have no ap- 
preciable meaning for the frequency 
group (those shown only the syl- 
lables). It is possible, however, that 
meaningful associations are elicited 
by such syllables per se and further 
that the strengths of these associations 
are equivalent to those produced 
experimentally for the meaning group. 
If this were the case, the meaning and 
frequency conditions would not be 
expected to result in any threshold 
differences, even if meaning were a 
variable. 

In order to control for this pos- 
sibility the basic experimental design 
was replicated with three different 
pairs of groups. Each pair was given 
a different set of nonsense syllables 
as stimuli, the sets varying in associa- 


tion value from low to moderate. 
The number and/or strengths of 
meaningful associations evoked by 


the nonsense syllables in a group can 
reasonably be assumed to be related 
to association value. Thus, if mean- 
ingfulness is a variable contributing 
to threshold, an inverse relationship 
between threshold and association 
value of the sets of syllables might 
well be found. Should this relation- 
ship occur, it would in itself suggest 
that meaningfulness plays a role in 
determining duration thresholds, in- 
dependent of the results of the com- 
parison between the frequency and 
meaning groups. Should no evidence 
be found that indicates that associa- 
tion value is related to threshold, 
it would seem difficult to ascribe any 
lack of difference between the fre- 
quency and meaning groups, were 
this to occur, to the obscuring effects 
of meaning already possessed by the 
syllables per se. 


JANET A 


TAYLOR 


MetTHOD 


Subjects—Six groups were tested, each 
consisting of 20 Ss drawn from introductory 
psychology classes at Northwestern University. 
Membership in the groups was determined by a 
counterbalanced order of assignment as Ss 
appeared in the laboratory. Nineteen addi- 
tional Ss were also tested but their records 
eliminated for reasons to be discussed later. 

Materials.—Three sets of 10 nonsense syl- 
lables were employed, being drawn respectively 
from the 0%, 33% and 60% association lists 
prepared by Glaze (2). In each set the begin- 
ning consonants were never duplicated and, in 
general, formal intralist similarity was low. 
Because individual letters vary in the frequency 
with which they occur in our language and also 
differ in the ease with which they are discrim- 
inated as stimulus patterns, both factors con- 
tributing to threshold, an attempt was made to 
choose the syllables in such a manner that the 
letters involved occurred with equal frequency 
in each of the three sets. This was accom- 
plished in large measure, equality being achieved 
in most instances and no discrepancy for a single 
letter between any pair of sets exceeding one. 
The syllables were also selected as to be easily 
pronounceable. Each of the three sets was 
further subdivided into two lists of five syllables 
each, one list being designated as the experi- 
mental materials and the second as control 
items used only during the threshold testing. 
Care was also taken to form these smaller 
groupings in such a manner that individual 
letters were equally represented in the two 
lists. 

The syllables on the appropriate experi- 
mental list were presented to each S during 
training trials by means of 5 X 8-in. flash cards. 
For the frequency groups, each card had a 
single syllable typed on it in large block letters. 
For the meaning group, each card also contained 
a color picture of an object, the nonsense syl- 
lable appearing directly below it. The pictures, 
obtained from magazine illustrations and of 
approximately the same size, were all common, 
easily identifiable objects with one-syllable 
English names (e.g., chair). The same pictures 
were used with all three experimental lists. 
The three sets of syllables and the names of the 
objects paired with items on the experimental 
lists for each meaning group are reproduced in 
Table 1. 

A pparatus.—Duration thresholds were ob- 
tained by means of a Gerbrands Mirror Tachis- 
toscope. Both the exposure and pre-exposure 
field consisted of a white rectangle measuring 
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8X 8 in. The fixation points, centered on the 
rectangle, were two small black dots placed 
just above and below the area where the stimulus 
appeared. The luminance of both fields was 
1.0 ml., lighting being accomplished by means 
of fluorescent tubes. The stimulus items were 
typed in capital letters by an IBM electric 
typewriter (Executive model) which, unlike 
typical typewriters, automatically produced 
equal spacing between the letters. 

Training trials.—All Ss were told that the 
study was part of a larger experiment investigat- 
ing methods of learning foreign languages and 
that they would be studying “non-English 
words.” They further instructed that 
they would later be expected to know which 
“words” they had studied and, in the case of 
the meaning Ss, who saw each syllable accom- 
panied by the picture of an object, the “meaning” of 
each word. 


were 


Each of the five flash cards from the appro- 
priate list was exposed manually by E for 
approximately 2 sec. After all five cards had 
been exhibited, the cards were shuffled and the 
list presented again. This procedure was 
repeated until the set of cards had been shown 
15 times. On each exposure, S was required 
to pronounce the nonsense syllable out loud. 
The treatment of the groups differed only in 
the cards utilized, the frequency groups seeing 
only the syllables and the meaning groups the 
syllables accompanied by the pictures. 

Test trials.—After being given practice on the 
tachistoscope with an English word, S was 
informed that he would be shown non-English 
words, some of which he had just studied and 
the rest of the same type but unfamiliar. Eleven 
syllables were then exhibited, the first a practice 
or adaptation item whose threshold was not 
considered in the results and the remainder the 
appropriate experimental and control lists 


Each syllable was exposed first at .01 sec., 
the time being increased in .005-sec. steps until 
the syllable was correctly identified. The order 
of presentation of the syllables was random for 
each S. 
each exposure. 

An occasional S was extremely 


The Ss were encouraged to guess on 


variable in 
his performance, often because of particular 
difficulty in recognizing a single syllable. Since 
the records of such Ss have a marked effect on 
means and variability, they were 
according to the following criterion: The range 
of threshold values within the control or the 
experimental list must be greater than .07 sec. 
The 19 Ss thus discarded came from all six 
groups, with approximately equal frequency. 
Fifteen of these Ss were eliminated on the basis 
of their performance on the control list, two on 
the experimental list, and two on both. 

Memory tests. 


eliminated 


Immediately following deter- 
mination of thresholds, Ss were tested for their 
memory of the experimental materials. Each 
S was given, one at a time, 14 cards with single 
nonsense syllables typed on them. These 
consisted of the experimental and control lists 
from the appropriate set and 4 new syllables 
For each item independently, S was asked to 
state whether or not it had been one of those 
studied during the training period. The Ss 
in the meaning group were given the five experi- 
mental syllables one at a time and, for each one, 
asked to name the object that had been associated 
with it. 


RESULTS 


Duration thresholds —The study 
formed a 2 X 3 X 2 factorial design: 
two conditions of prior presentation 
(frequency vs. meaning), three sets 
of materials (low, medium, and high 


TABLE 1 


ConTrot AND ExperimMeNntTAL Lists AND NAMES OF THE Opyects ACCOMPANYING 
EXpeRIMENTAL.ITEMS FOR THE THREE Sets or MATERIAL OF 
Dirrerinc Association VALUE 


Experimental Lists 


Control Lists 


Medium High Objects | Low Medium High 
CEF CEV PAB Cat TOV FOH BEM 
YOP YOD TAV Spoon DAX DAJ FOZ 
WUB BIW JUK Chair MEF MIP DUX 
GAH GEP WEC Shoe JID WOox CED 
ZUK TUZ GIP Lamp VEC KEC HI] 
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TABLE 2 


Mean Turesuotps (1n 1/100 Sec.) ror THE Stix Groups 






































Control List Experimental List 
Condition Low | Medium High Low | Medium High 

saat ae! Ka ee — =) == 

Mean SD | Mean | SD | Mean | SD Mean | SD | Mean SD Mean | SD 
Sienssinisiisl decaapienaitdh atest 

Meaning 3.71 | 1.07 | 4.07 59 | 4.05 | 1.20 | 3.45 | 1.10 | 3.43 | 1.01 | 3.24) 81 

Frequency | 3.78 | 1.33 | 4.01 | 1.08 | 3.64 | 1.30 | 3.26 1.03 | 3.45 | 1.01 | 2.93 93 

i = : ' 











association value) and two lists of 
syllables (the previously studied ex- 
perimental list and the control items). 
The mean threshold values for each 
of these cells are reported in Table 2 
while the results of an analysis of 
variance for correlated measures are 
summarized in Table 3. 

The control syllables, introduced to 
S for the first time during the tachis- 
toscopic procedure, were included 
primarily to reduce the influence of 
pure guessing on the threshold meas- 
urement of the experimental items. 
The F comparing the thresholds of 
these two types of syllables is highly 
significant, thus confirming the well- 
known facilitating effect of prior 
knowledge of the stimuli. 

Turning to the effect of the three 
degrees of association value, the 
F for this dimension was insignificant. 
The lack of effect is found in both 
the control and experimental lists 
as may be seen from the insignificant 
interaction between syllable list and 
set of materials and from inspection 
of the means in Table 2. Thus 
“meaning” in the sense of degree of 
association value of the nonsense 
materials cannot be said to have 
contributed to threshold. 

Finally, the F for the meaning and 
frequency conditions was insignificant 
as were the interaction terms involv- 
ing these conditions. 











Memory tests.—Following the deter- 
mination of thresholds, it will be 
recalled, all Ss were tested for their 
memory of the materials involved 
during the training period. In the 
total group, all but three Ss were 
able to identify without error which 
of the syllables they had studied 
and which they had not. Of the 
three Ss whose identification was not 
perfect, two made one error out of a 
possible 14 and one made five errors. 
Fifty-five of the 60 meaning Ss were 
also able to recall perfectly the names 
of the pictures associated with each 
stimulus. Four of the remaining Ss 
made one error and one made two 
errors. 


TABLE 3 


ANALYsIS OF VARIANCE FOR CORRELATED 
MEASURES ON THE EXPERIMENTAL 
AND ConTROL Lists FoR 
THE Six Groups 























Source df MS F 
Set (Assoc. Value) 2; 1.600 81 
Condition 1 1.28 65 
(Freq.-Meaning) 

Set X Condition 2 66 34 
Error (5) 114 1.97 

List (Exp.-Control) 1 | 20.59 | 89.91* 
List X Set 2 .67 | 2.92 
List X Condition 1 Ol .O4 
List X Condition X Set 2 .20 85 
Error (ww) 114 .23 





*P < 01. 
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Discussion 


While some may question the effective- 
ness of the experimental procedure used 
to induce meaning in the present study 
or protest that it was a pallid procedure 
when compared to real life, the lack of 
difference between the meaning and 
frequency conditions cannot reasonably 
be attributed either to the failure of the 
meaning groups to learn the English 
equivalents of the stimuli or to the 
obscuring influence of previously es- 
tablished “meaning” possessed by the 
nonsense syllables per se. Further, the 
very fact that the association value 
of the syllables had no demonstrable 
effect on threshold casts additional 
doubt on the role of meaning in con- 
tributing to threshold when other evi- 
dence is considered. In contrast to the 
results of the present study, association 
value is a variable contributing to per- 
formance in verbal learning (4) as is 
degree of meaningfulness of paralogs 
and actual words (4, 6). The different 
sets of materials, then, if not the experi- 
mental procedure used to induce addi- 
tional meaning, should have been found 
to be related to threshold in the present 
study, if meaning were indeed a variable. 
Thus we may conclude from the present 
study that if meaning, as it is here 
defined, does have any effect at all on 
duration threshold, it is relatively weak 
in its effect and/or must be quite well 
established before its influence is evi- 
denced. In contrast, sheer frequency 
of exposure to a stimulus pattern does 
play an important role in determining 
threshold; 15 exposures of the experi- 
mental syllables did lead to a highly 
significant difference between these and 
the control syllables even though the 
association value of the syllables and 
the addition of “‘meaning”’ to the stimuli 
by experimental manipulation had no 
effect. Previous research (10) has shown 
that even one previous exposure to a 
stimulus pattern has considerable effect 
on threshold, thus further indicating 
the marked influence of frequency in 
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contrast to the weak or ineffectual 


meaning variable. 


SUMMARY 


An attempt was made to determine whether 
meaningfulness is a variable contributing to 
the lower duration thresholds of familiar, 
frequently used words in addition to the factor 
of frequency of prior exposure to the stimulus 
pattern per se. The basic design consisted 
of giving one group of Ss a preliminary training 
period, during which Ss were shown, 15 times, 
a list of five nonsense syllables. A second group 
was also given 15 exposures of the list but saw 
each syllable accompanied by a picture of a 
common familiar object which they were asked 
to associate with it, i.e., to learn its meaning. 
This design was replicated with three different 
groups, each group being given different sets 
of nonsense syllables, varying in association 
value from low to moderate. Testing for 
tachistoscopic recognition of the experimental 
syllables and five additional control items of 
equal association value revealed that while all 
groups had a significantly lower threshold for 
the experimental list than for the control items, 
neither the degree of association value of the 
syllables nor the type of prior treatment (fre- 
quency vs. meaning) had any significant effect 
upon performance. A later test of recall showed 
very few errors in identifying the items studied 
during the training period and in remembering 
their “meaning.” Thus the variable of meaning- 
fulness, as defined by the procedures used here, 
was not shown to influence duration 


threshold. 


visual 
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ACQUISITION AND EXTINCTION OF THE CONDITIONED 
EYELID RESPONSE FOLLOWING PARTIAL 
AND CONTINUOUS REINFORCEMENT '! 


WILLIAM F. REYNOLDS? 


State University of lowa 


In classical defense conditioning of 
the human eyelid response, when the 
UCS (air puff) follows the CS only 
on some fraction of the total trials, the 
procedure is referred to as partial or in- 
termittent reinforcement. This tech- 
nique is to be contrasted with 100% 
or continuous reinforcement in which 
the UCS is paired with the CS on 
every trial. The majority of in- 
vestigations employing these proce- 
dures have been primarily concerned 
with the effects of type of reinforce- 
ment schedule upon resistance to 
extinction of the eyelid response. 

Although some early studies (2, 5) 
reported no difference in level of 
conditioning during acquisition be- 
tween partial and continuous rein- 
forcement groups, subsequent experi- 
ments (1, 3, 4) have been consistent 
in finding higher levels of response 
under 100°; reinforcement conditions. 
Resistance to extinction has been found 
to be significantly greater following 
partial reinforcement schedules than 
continuous reinforcement schedules 
(1, 3, 4, 5). 

It should be noted that a standard 
extinction procedure has been em- 
ployed in the experiments cited above 
on eyelid conditioning. The critical 
aspect of the extinction series is the 
deletion of the UCS from the usual 


! This article is based on a dissertation sub- 
mitted to the Graduate College of the State 
University of Iowa in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree. The author 
is indebted to Kenneth W. Spence who directed 
the investigation. 

2Now at Western 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Michigan University, 





CS-UCS sequence so that the CS 
is presented alone on each extinction 
trial. Under these conditions, ex- 
tinction of the conditioned eyelid 
response is typically very rapid. 

That level of response during 
extinction may be maintained for 


a considerably longer period has 
recently been demonstrated by 
McAllister (9). This investigator, 


using an 80° reinforcement schedule, 
conditioned Ss’ eyelid responses to a 


tone at a CS-UCS interval of 450 
msec. These responses were then 
“extinguished” by presenting the 


UCS 2500 msec. after the onset of 
the CS for 100 extinction trials, as 
McAllister had previously shown (8) 
that little or no conditioning would 
take place at this interval. The 
relatively slow decline of the extinc- 
tion curve was striking. McAllister 
pointed out that the retention of the 
UCS in the stimulus sequence, but 
at an interval which did not produce 
conditioning, maintained the drive 
level (D) of the Ss which would have 
been substantially reduced during the 
usual extinction procedure. 

The inclusion of the UCS in the 
stimulus sequence during extinction 
probably serves two important func- 
tions. First, it maintains the D of 
S, since in the classical defense 
situation the source of D is assumed, 
in part, to be a function of the general 
level of emotionality which occurs 
as a result of previous administrations 
of the noxious UCS. Secondly, the 
presence of the UCS reduces the 
possibility that a shift in the “set 
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to receive the UCS,” which pre- 
sumably develops during acquisition, 
will occur during extinction. 

The present study made use of a 
modified definition of partial rein- 
forcement in which the UCS was 
presented on all conditioning trials. 
The 60% or partial reinforcement 
condition employed a CS-UCS inter- 
val of 500 msec. on 60 “‘reinforced”’ 
trials, and an interval of 2500 msec. 
on 40 “nonreinforced” trials. The 
100° reinforcement condition em- 
ployed the 500 msec. interstimulus 
interval on each of the lOO conditioning 
trials. 

Following the acquisition trials, Ss 
from each reinforcement condition 
were assigned to one of two extinction 
conditions. One extinction procedure 
(1) provided for the administration 
of the UCS on each of 100 extinction 
trials at a CS-UCS interval of 2500 
msec. The second extinction pro- 
cedure (II) provided for the deletion 
of the UCS from the stimulus sequence 
on all extinction trials. 


Metuop 


Subjects —A total of 80 Ss were selected 
from the introductory courses in psychology 
at the State University of Iowa. Those Ss 
who scored below the 20th percentile on the 
Taylor Anxiety Scale (14) were not used in the 
experiment since it was desired to obtain as 
high a level of conditioning as possible. Two 
Ss who gave CR’s on pretest trials, and 5 Ss 
whose conditioning records were ruined by 
mechanical difficulties were eliminated. One 
other S was also eliminated because he met the 
criteria employed in previous studies from the 
Iowa laboratory defining a voluntary responder 
(13). The remaining 72 Ss—48 males and 24 
females—were assigned at random to the partial 
(P) or continuous (C) reinforcement acquisition 
conditions with the stipulation that the propor- 
tion of males to females was 2:1. 

Apparatus and method of recording.—The S 
was seated in a dental chair in a semi-sound- 
proof, darkened room. The E was in an 
adjoining room where the stimulus controls 
and recording equipment were located. The 
potentiometer-polygraph system used to record 
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eyelid movements and for presenting the UCS 
was similar to that used in a previous study by 
Spence (11). 

The room in which S was located was il- 
luminated by an overhead 40-w. bulb to a level 
of .04 apparent ft.-candles. The CS consisted 
in the illumination of a 7-cm. circular dise to a 
level of .11 apparent ft.-candles. The UCS 
was an airpuff of 2.0 lb./sq. in. pressure de- 
livered to the right cornea. The onsets and 
durations of the CS and UCS were controlled 
by means of Hunter-Brown decade-type elec- 
tronic interval timers (6). 

Conditioning procedure.—Following the read- 
ing of instructions, designed to facilitate con- 
ditioning, all Ss were given three preliminary 
trials to the CS alone. One preliminary presen- 
tation of the UCS was then given and S’s eyelid 
reactions recorded for 30 sec. 

The verbal signal “ready”’ was presented 1, 
2, or 3 sec. before the predetermined time for 
the beginning of a trial. The intertrial interval 
was randomly varied between 15, 20, and 25 
sec. with a mean intertrial interval of 20 sec. 
To prevent Ss from becoming fatigued, a 10- 
min. rest period was given following Acquisition 
Trial 90. During this period, S was removed 
from the apparatus and allowed to walk about 
in an adjoining hall. 

For those Ss run under the partial-reinforce- 
ment condition, the order of presentation of 
reinforced and nonreinforced trials was 
domly varied, subject to the restriction that no 
more than three reinforced nor three nonrein- 
forced trials occurred in succession. 


ran- 


RESULTS 


Acquisition of the CR.—Figure | 
presents curves of acquisition of the 
CR in terms of percentage of responses 
occurring in successive 10-trial blocks. 
Inspection of the curves reveals that 
the continuous reinforcement schedule 
produced a consistently higher level 
of response than did the partial- 
reinforcement schedule. This result 
is in agreement with those of the 
majority of studies comparing partial- 
and continuous-reinforcement condi- 
tions when the UCS is omitted during 
the nonreinforced conditioning trials. 
The |rise in level of response shown 
in both curves following the rest 
period after Trial 90 is presumably 
a result of the dissipation of fatigue 
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effects which had accumulated during 
the preceding conditioning trials. 
The mean numbers of CR’s exhib- 
ited during the 100 conditioning 
trials are shown in Table 1. An 
analysis of variance performed on 
these data resulted in an F of 15.22 
(P < .001) for the main effect of 
Reinforcement Schedule. The F for 
Sex was 5.93, which was significant at 
the .05 level. This result is in line 
with those of previous experiments 
from the lowa laboratory which have 
shown in general that female Ss tend 
to attain a higher level of response 
than male Ss. No evidence was 
obtained for an interaction between 
reinforcement condition and sex. 
Figure 2 presents performance 
curves for the two reinforcement 


TABLE 1 


Numer or CR’s Occurrinc in 100 
ConpiTIONING TRIALS 


| | 


Partial 


Continuous 
Reinforcement 


Reinforcement 








Sex | WN ee 

| Mean SD | Mean SD 

Male | 24 | 49.63! 5.49 | 27.38! 4.46 
Female | 12 | 64.00| 4.93 | 42.25) 7.98 
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groups in which mean percentage of 
CR’s is plotted as a function of suc- 
cessive blocks of 10 reinforced trials 
up to the 60th reinforcement. For 
Ss run under the partial-reinforcement 
condition these percentages were com- 
puted in the following way: The 
numerator of the ratio consisted of 
all CR’s which occurred during a 
block of trials which included 10 
reinforced trials; the denominator was 
the total number of trials in the block. 

An inspection of Fig. 2 reveals 
that the 100% reinforcement Ss 
responded at a consistently higher 
level than the 60% reinforcement Ss 
when the number of reinforced trials 
was equated for both groups. The 
results of the analysis of variance per- 
formed on these data were essentially 
the same as the results of the 100- 
trial analysis. The F for Reinforce- 
ment Schedule was 4.47 (P < .05), 
and the F for Sex was 6.16 (P < .05). 

Extinction of the CR.—Performance 
curves showing the percentages of 
anticipatory CR’s as a function of 
successive blocks of 10 extinction 
trials are shown in Fig. 3. The block 
of trials designated 0 marks the final 
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level of response reached during the TABLE 2 
conditioning trials (Trials 91-100). ANALysis OF VARIANCE OF THE NUMBER 
The parameters in Fig. 3 are the or Anticipatory CR’s 1x 100 
reinforcement conditions during con- Extinction TRrAts 
ditioning, continuous (C) and partial miei ite 

(P), and extinction with the UCS ae 7 |; = ad 
present at the 2500 msec. interval Reinforcement 1 | 157.25 | 5.69° 


(1) and the absence of the UCS schedule (R) 


pee . ‘on (II \ ne Extinction 1 145.80 | 5.48* 
uring extinction (II). An examina- condition (E) 


tion of the figure shows that the Sex (S) | 8.10 ' 
extinction curve for the P-I group ae > oo Pa 
was consistently differentiated from fx § 1 24.02 = 
the curves for the P-II, C-I, and RXExS 1) | 34 
C-II groups. Whereas the curve for Pt all Maced 
Group P-I decreased gradually from — Extinction trials (T) 9 | 21.80 | 13.71** 
the final acquisition level, the curves fy . : oo — 
for the other groups dropped pre- sy 7 | = _— 
cipitously and showed little variation RX EXT | 9 1.90 1.19 
after the first block of 10 extinction + cee | : a4 
trials. RX EXSxXT 9 1.26 
Further inspection of Fig. 3 reveals — Error (w) 576 1.59 


that the presence of the UCS during = apace 
the extinction trials had a differential ** P = 01. 
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effect on the P groups but not on the 
C groups. The curves for the P-I 
and P-I] groups show a marked and 
relatively consistent difference in level 
of response throughout the extinction 
trials. In contrast, the curves for 
the C-I and C-II groups follow 
nearly the same pattern during the 
extinction period with considerable 
crossing of the curves. 

The results of an analysis of vari- 
ance (7) carried out on these extinc- 
tion data are summarized in Table 2. 
It may be seen that both the main 
effect of Reinforcement Schedule and 
the main effect of Extinction Condi- 
tion were significant at the .05 level. 
The highly significant main effect of 
extinction trials (P < .0O1) refers to 
the fact that level of response de- 
clines during extinction. Neither the 
main effect of Sex nor any of the 
interactions involving Sex reached 
significance. The failure of any of 
the within-Ss interactions to attain 
significance means that no reliable 
differences were found between the 
slopes of any of the group curves. 

The extinction data were also 
graphed when allowance was made 
for the fact that the extinction sub- 
groups had attained different levels 
of response during the acquisition 
trials. The data for each subgroup 
were expressed, in 10-trial blocks, 
as percentages of the final perform- 
ance level during conditioning. These 
“relative” curves of extinction did 
not differ markedly from the curves 
presented in Fig. 3 and for that 
reason are not presented here. 


Discussion 


The results of the present experiment 
are in agreement with those of the ma- 
jority of previous studies involving 
aversive conditioning in showing that 
a higher level of response in acquisition 
is reached under conditions of continuous 
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reinforcement than under partial rein- 
forcement conditions. In the earlier 
studies, nonreinforcement involved the 
standard procedure of presenting the 
CS without the UCS. In the present 
study, nonreinforcement involved the 
presentation of the CS and the UCS on 
nonreinforced trials but at an interval 
(2500 msec.) that had been shown not 
to produce conditioning. 

When the conditioning performances 
for the two reinforcement conditions were 
compared in terms of number of rein- 
forced trials it was found that the curve 
for 100° reinforcement remained sig- 
nificantly above that for 60°; reinforce- 
ment. This result would seem to suggest 
the presence of some inhibitory factor 
in the partial-reinforcement group which 
presumably developed as a function of 
the nonreinforcements. 

The greater resistance to extinction 
of responses acquired under partial 
reinforcement than those acquired under 
continuous reinforcement has recently 
been given a stimulus generalization 
interpretation by Sheffield (10). Ac- 
cording to this formulation, the stimulus 
aftereffects of a reinforced trial—in the 
present case the irritation resulting from 
the administration of the air puff— 
become part of the CS pattern acting at 
the start of the next trial. In like 
manner, the perseverative stimulus traces 
of nonreinforcement—the _ relaxation 
accompanying the omission of the UCS— 
also become part of the CS complex 
operating during the following trial. 
These perseverating cues of nonrein- 
forcement are precisely those which 
follow the typical extinction trial. In 
partial reinforcement, then, the response 
becomes conditioned to a combination 
of reinforcement and extinction cues. 
Krom the principle of stimulus general- 
ization, the partial-reinforcement CS 
will be more similar to the extinction 
CS than will the continuous-reinforce- 
ment CS and hence there will be less 
generalization decrement and more re- 
sistance to extinction following partial 
reinforcement. 

The present experiment, by presenting 
the UCS on all conditioning trials, made 
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the stimulus aftereffects the same fol- 
lowing reinforced and nonreinforced 
trials. The change from such uniform 
acquisition conditions to extinction con- 
ditions, with or without the UCS, should 
be the same for both reinforcement 
groups. Thus, with the stimulus traces 
of reinforcement and nonreinforcement 
made uniform and the change from 
conditioning to extinction stimuli made 
comparable, the Sheffield hypothesis 
would predict no difference between 
the continuous and partial groups in 
resistance to extinction under either 
extinction procedure. 

This prediction was substantiated as 
far as the groups that were extinguished 
without the UCS were concerned. There 
was no difference in rate of extinction 
for the partial- and continuous-rein- 
forcement groups under this condition; 
the curves for both groups showed a 
rapid decline to approximately a 10° 
level of response. 

In the case of the groups extinguished 
with the UCS present at the 2500-msec. 
interval, however, the more general 
finding of greater resistance to extinction 
on the part of the partial-reinforcement 
group was obtained. This finding is 
not in accord with the Sheffield hypoth- 
esis. It should be noted in this con- 
nection that the continuous reinforce- 
ment Ss under this extinction condition 
did not exhibit the high resistance to 
extinction that might have been expected 
on the basis of the previous findings of 
McAllister (9) and Spence and Farber 
(12). Thus it will be seen that the curve 
of extinction for this group did not differ 
from that of the continuous group which 
was extinguished with no UCS. If the 
results for this group had been in accord 
with previous studies, no difference 
between the partial and continuous 
groups would have been obtained under 
this condition and both sets of data 
would have been in agreement with the 
Sheffield hypothesis. Just why the 
continuous-reinforcement group extin- 
guished with the UCS present did not 
show greater resistance to extinction in 
the present study is not clear. 
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SUMMARY 


An experiment was conducted to provide 
data on the level of conditioning and resistance 
to extinction of the eyelid response following 
partial- and continuous-reinforcement schedules, 
when partial reinforcement was defined as 
including the UCS on all conditioning trials. 
The CS was the illumination of a milk-glass 
disc, and the UCS was an air puff of 2.0 Ib./sq. 
in. pressure. Continuous-reinforcement Ss were 
given 100 conditioning trials with a CS-UCS 
interval of 500 msec.; partial-reinforcement Ss 
received 60 reinforced trials with an _ inter- 
stimulus interval of 500 msec., and 40 “non- 
reinforced” trials with a CS-UCS interval of 
2500 msec. One-half of the Ss from each 
reinforcement condition were given 100 extinc- 
tion trials with the UCS absent, while one-half 
of the Ss received 100 extinction trials with the 
UCS present at the CS-UCS interval of 2500 
msec. 

The continuous-reinforcement schedule pro- 
duced a significantly higher level of response 
during conditioning trials than the partial- 
reinforcement schedule. The same result was 
obtained when the two reinforcement conditions 
were compared in terms of number of reinforced 
trials. Substantiating previous studies, female 
Ss reached a significantly higher level of re- 
sponse during conditioning than male Ss. 
Partial-reinforcement Ss extinguished with the 
UCS present, maintained a consistently higher 
level of response than those extinguished without 
the UCS. There was no difference during 
extinction between the continuous-reinforcement 
groups. 
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AN EXTENSION OF HULLIAN THEORY TO RESPONSE 
DECREMENTS RESULTING FROM DRUGS 


R. B. PAYNE 


Arctic Aeromedical Laboratory 


One can hypothesize in molar 
fashion that the effects of depressant 
drugs upon learned behavior result in 
part from increased excitation thresh- 
olds in the neural structures which 
mediate response processes. Such 
threshold changes can be shown 
directly even if their intimate con- 
nections with response processes, at 
present, cannot. Within the frame- 
work of Hullian theory (2), one can 
suppose further that these induced 
increments summate physiologically 
with simple “inertial’’ thresholds so 
that, under given values of habit 
strength and drive, reaction potential 
becomes insufficiently suprathreshold 
to insure a high probability of re- 
sponse evocation. Thus, for a given 
value of reaction potential, response 
probability rises or falls as an inverse 
function of dosage. 

From the foregoing theoretical 
model it follows that manipulations 
resulting in higher reaction potential 
will, under constant dosage, attenuate 
the degrading effect of a drug. 
Under the propositions (a) that 
reaction potential is a multiplicative 
function of habit strength and drive, 
and (b) that habit strength is a posi- 
tive function of the number of 
reinforced trials, one way of increasing 
reaction potential would be to extend 
learning trials beyond those required 
to reach some initial criterion. This 
suggests the testable prediction that 
more highly learned responses will 
undergo less impairment from drugs 
than less highly learned responses. 
Moreover, the mitigative effect of 
“overlearning” should follow a law of 
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diminishing returns, since successive 
units of training will yield pro- 
gressively smaller increments of habit 
strength. 


In order to test this proposition, Payne (4) 
trained groups of Ss on a serial order verbal task 
to criteria of 0%, 25%, and 50% overlearning, 
respectively, as defined by Luh (3), then ad- 
ministered clinical doses of antihistaminic and 
anticholinergic drugs along with appropriate 
placebo controls. Relearning trials conducted 
75 min. posttreatment showed retention ef- 
ficiency under the drug conditions as a negatively 
accelerated increasing function of the degree 
of learning, and showed all the statistically 
significant impairments as having occurred 
under the minimal condition. Thus, the predic- 
tion was confirmed both as to content and 
functional form. Drive was manipulated in the 
same experiment by the delivery of progress 
feedback to half the Ss in each subclass at the 
end of each relearning trial. Consistent with 
expectation, all the statistically significant drug 
impairments occurred under the no-feedback 
condition. 


The rational model should work 
just as well, of course, for the predic- 
tion of outcomes resulting from opera- 
tions designed to lower reaction poten- 
tial from some previously established 
level. For example, consider the 
circumstance in which Ss during re- 
learning are deprived of certain cues 
present during original learning. The 
original cues can be regarded as 
elements of a stimulus compound 
bonded to the same response through 
the resultant of their afferent inter- 
action. Upon the withdrawal of cer- 
tain cues during relearning, the re- 
sidual cues, operating under the 
principle of the stimulus generaliza- 
tion gradient, will possess a joint 
power of reaction evocation smaller 
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than that commanded by the original 
compound. From this it follows that 
more trials will be required to relearn 
to criterion under the reduced cue con- 
dition than when all original cues are 
present. From the first experiment 
it follows, further, that if this event 
is made to occur in the presence of 
elevated thresholds resulting from 
drugs, even more trials will be re- 
quired to relearn than under reduced 
cues alone. 


In order to test this prediction, Payne and 
Hauty (5) trained Ss to a common criterion on 
paired associates presented always in the same 
serial Upon completion of criterial 
trials, half the Ss received placebos while the 
rest received 25 mgm. doses of promethazine. 
Following a retention period of 75 min., half 
the Ss in each medication group underwent re- 
learning trials wherein the paired associates were 
presented in the same order as before. The 
remaining Ss, exposed to randomized orders on 
each relearning trial, were deprived of secondary 
cues arising from serial positions and preceding 
responses. Retention efficiency was signifi- 
cantly lower for both medication groups under 
the random series condition than under the 
fixed series condition, but the deficit was much 
larger under the promethazine condition than 
under the placebo condition. Thus, the second 
prediction was confirmed. 


order. 


The present paper reports a further 
test of the notion that the effects of 
depressant drugs upon learned be- 
havior can be explained in terms of 
the hypothetical variables reaction 
potential and reaction threshold. From 
what has gone before it follows that 
additional training on the paired 
associate task prior to cue reduction 
should increase the reaction potential 
associated with the original cue com- 
pound, hence also the potential asso- 
ciated with what will become residual 
cues during relearning, so that the 
negative influence of augmented 
threshold and cue reduction will be 
at least partially offset. This pre- 
diction was tested in a modified 
replication of the paired-associate 
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experiment wherein half the Ss in 
each combination of medication and 
relearning procedure met a criterion 
of O% overlearning during the original 
learning session, while the rest met 
a criterion of 50% overlearning, as 


defined by Luh (3). 


PROCEDURE 


Subjects —The Ss were 128 volunteer basic 
airmen. 

Task materials.—The 10 pairs of 2-syllable 
adjectives having the lowest average similarity 
ratings were selected from the list developed by 
Melton and Safier (see 1, Table 11). These were 
typed in random order on the tape of an exposure 
device for use in the original learning trials. 
Additional derived and 
taped for use as required in the relearning trials. 
Multiple sets of exposure windows were manipu- 
lated in combination with multiple positions 
of lists on the tapes in order to provide sufficient 
f order. 

Experimental operations. 
dependent 


random orders were 


Variations 
The principal in- 
variables of the experiment were 
(a) degree of learning (0% vs. 50% overlearn- 
ing), (b) order of paired associates during re- 
learning (originally learned order vs. revised 
order on each relearning trial), and 
(placebo vs. 25 mgm. promethazine). 

The Ss were assigned independently and 
randomly to the eight combinations of condi- 
tions, with the usual restriction imposed by 
equal subclass N’s. All were then trained on 
the fixed-order list by the method of anticipation 
to a criterion of two successive correct repeti- 
Initial training was terminated at this 
point for those falling in the 0% overlearning 
group, but was carried on without interruption 
until the remaining Ss had satisfied the 50% 
criterion. Details of stimulus presentation 
were as follows: The cue term was exposed 
alone for 3 sec. during which S responded by 
pronouncing its associated term; then, both 
terms of the pair were exposed for 3 sec; then, 
the next cue term alone, and so on through the 
list. Twelve seconds intervened between the 
end of the exposure period for the tenth pair 
and the exposure of the first cue term alone. 
Exposures were controlled by a constant speed 
drive applied to the drum through a Geneva 
gear assembly. 

Immediately following satisfaction of the 
overlearning criteria, all Ss were given appropri- 
ate medications orally in No. 1 pink capsules. 
Seventy-five minutes after medication, half the 
Ss in each combination of overlearning and 


(c) drugs 


tions. 
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medication underwent relearning trials wherein 
the paired associates were presented in the same 
order as before, while the rest were exposed 
to revised orders on each relearning trial. Re- 
learning was terminated upon completion of two 
successive errorless trials.' 


ReEsuLtTs AND Discussion 


Experimental outcomes were ap- 
praised in terms of trials required 
to relearn to criterion, although the 
savings score would have served as 
well as an index of retention efficiency. 
Relearning measures were trans- 
formed into common logarithms in 
order to circumvent inequalities 
among subclass variances, then ana- 
lyzed by covariance methods using 
trials to initial criterion (excluding 
“overlearning” trials) as the inde- 
pendent variable. This analysis is 


TABLE 1 


Anatysis oF ApjusTED VARIATION OF 
TRANSFORMED RELEARNING SCORES 











Source df i MS | F 
Drugs 1 1.1369 33.74** 
Learning l 2195 | 6.51** 
Relearning 1 | 2.6084 | 77.40** 
Dx L 1 | ,1099 3.26 
DXR 1 1992 5.91°* 
LXR 1 0002 | <1.00 
DXLXR | l .0067 | <1.00 
Error | 119* .0337 

Total | 126* | 








* Reduced by 1 df for regression of transformed 
relearning trials upon original learning trials (excluding 
ors trials); rzey = .53;5b = 

* P< 02. For D XL ratio, P = .08 

Sinndicanedl data for this study were col- 
lected while the author was located at the School 
of Aviation Medicine, USAF. The pharma- 
ceuticals were prepared by the Department of 
Pharmacology and Biochemistry under the direc- 
tion of L. J. Milch, and medical safety aspects 
were monitored by W. L. Shepard and J. R. 
Kent of the Department of Aviation Medicine. 
Indebtedness is acknowledged to Samuel H. 
Mann for his able assistance in the collection 
of data. 
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TABLE 2 


Apyustep Means or TRANSFORMED 
RELEARNING SCORES 





% or 
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Overlearning 
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Drugs ey hae -— Means 
Ran- | Ran- 
| Fixed Fixed 
dom | dom 
| Order) | Orde: ler | Order Order | 
Placebo | 46 | 67 | 45 | 64 | 55 
Promethazine | .64 99 | 48 | 86 | .74 
| .55 | .83 46 | 75 
Means -_——— 
| 69 61 65 


shown in Table 1, and the subclass 
means are given in Table 2. 

One can readily perceive that all 
three experimental variables have 
had significant effects upon relearning 
efficiency, but two of the primary 
interaction variances suggest that 
the drug effect is correlated, first, 
with the overlearning effect, and 
second, with the reduced cue effect. 
Upon closer examination of the first 
interaction it is apparent that the 
drug effect is much less pronounced 
under the “overlearned” condition 
than under the control condition, 
although double-tailed ¢ tests show 
it significant under both conditions 
(P Ss 1). From the other view- 
point, the overlearning effect is more 
prominent under the promethazine 
condition (P < .01) than under the 
placebo condition (ns). Thus, the 
first of the previous experiments (4) 
stands confirmed in all essential 
respects, and one can have added 
confidence in the hypothesis that 
overlearning attenuates the effects of 
depressant drugs upon learned 
behavior by raising reaction poten- 
tial sufficiently above the elevated 
threshold. 

Turning now to the D X R inter- 
action, the drug effect is much more 
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pronounced under the random series 
condition than under the fixed series 
condition, although it is significant 
under both conditions (P s .02). 
From the other viewpoint, the re- 
duced cue effect is more prominent 
under the promethazine condition 
than under the placebo condition, 
although it is significant under both 
conditions (P < .01). Thus, the pre- 
dicted effect of operations designed to 
reduce reaction potential, and the 
predicted behavior of this effect in 
relation to threshold manipulation, 
stand confirmed once again (5). 

The proposition that overlearning 
will attenuate the negative effect 
of reduced cues (through its positive 
effect upon the reaction potential 
associated with residual cues) re- 
quires a significant L & R interaction 
in the present experiment. More- 
over, the proposition that overlearning 
will mitigate the joint effects of drugs 
and cue reduction requires a sig- 
nificant second-order interaction. 
Obviously, neither of these require- 
ments has been met. The over- 
learning effect is evident enough; but 
it occurs with about equal prominence 
under both fixed and random order 
conditions, and a detailed examina- 
tion of it the four DXR 


within 


TABLE 3 


Raw Means or RELEARNING SCORES 


o% 50% 
Overlearnnig | Overlearning 
Drugs | 1 Means 
| an- 
Fixed yo | Fixed —_ 
Order) Order | OT4T| Order | 
Placebo 13.75 | 4.87| 3.06 | 4.62 | 4.08 
Promethazine | 4.56 | 11.62! 4.31 | 8.94 | 7.36 
4.16 | 8.521] 3.69 | 6.78 
Means 
6.20 5.23 5.72 
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subclasses shows it confined almost 
wholly to the promethazine groups. 
The subclass distribution of raw 
means, shown in Table 3, favors the 
hypotheses of LX RandD XLXR 
interaction, but not enough to war- 
rant rejection of null alternatives. 

It is considered likely that higher 
degrees of overlearning might have 
produced results more consistent with 
theory. Under the combined effects 
of drugs and reduced cues, reaction 
evocation can be regarded as having 
been placed in a kind of “double jeop- 
ardy’’—from elevated thresholds, on the 
one hand, and lowered reaction poten- 
tials, on the other. In fact, these two 
effects seem related synergistically, their 
joint effect being 1.36 times the sum 
of their separate effects under the 
minimal learning condition. One might 
argue, therefore, that 50° overlearning 
was barely adequate to compensate the. 
drug effect, let alone remaining effects. 
Another possibility, hard to evaluate, 
is that boredom generated during over- 
learning trials may have attenuated 
the motivational component of the 
sEr = f(sHr) x f(D) relationship dur- 
ing relearning trials. In view of over- 
learning effects obtained, however, this 
second possibility seems more remote 
than the first. Further experimentation 
should resolve the question. 


SUMMARY 


This paper summarizes three experiments 
purporting to show how the effects of depressant 
drugs upon learned behavior can be explained 
in terms of the Hullian constructs reaction 
potential and reaction threshold. Predicted 
response changes resulting from the manipula- 
tion of habit strength and drive variables under 
drug and placebo conditions were confirmed 
in the first two experiments, but operations 
employed in the third experiment failed to 
elevate habit strength sufficiently to overcome 
the joint barrier imposed upon response evoca- 
tion by drug-induced thresholds and lowered 
reaction potentials. However, the third ex- 
periment provided remarkable confirmation of 
the first two experiments. 
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This report presents data showing 
the effects of varying several param- 
eters of the conditioned stimulus (CS) 
in an avoidance learning procedure 
Kessen. (1) has shown that response 
strength in an avoidance procedure 
is a function of CS intensity. Kish’s 
work (2) indicates that an on-going 
light is a more effective CS for 
avoidance learning than an off-going 
light. There are, however, other 
parameters of the CS which might 
be varied also and, in addition, there 
are no data presently available showing 
how these various parameters interact 
with each other. Accordingly, the 
present experiment tested the effects 
of varying the direction of change 
of CS energy, the rate at which the 
change was effected, the absolute 
amount of the change, and the CS- 
UCS interval. 


MetTuop 


Apparatus.—The basic apparatus was a 
shuttle box that was divided into two identical 
compartments, each 15 in. long, 9 in. high, 
and 6 in. wide. The walls and ceiling of the 
box were made of clear Plexiglas. The floor 
of each compartment consisted of }-in. brazing 
rods, 4 in. apart, in a counterbalanced Plexiglas 
frame, to form two separately chargeable grids. 
A piece of }-in. plywood, painted flat black, 
extending from the ceiling to just above the 
grid floors, separated the compartments. A 
34-in. square hole, placed 2 in. above the grid 
floors, permitted access between compartments. 
The weight of a rat on one of the grids actuated 


! Opinions and conclusions expressed in this 
paper are those of the writer, and not necessarily 
those of the Navy. The writer wishes to express 
his appreciation to Wilse ‘B. Webb, Director 
of the Aviation Psychology Laboratory, for his 
constructive criticism during the writing of this 
report. 


a microswitch placed under it. One side of the 
assembly was sealed to a plywood tunnel 45 in. 
long and of appropriate cross section. The near 
end of the tunnel was faced with a piece of 
translucent frosted glass. The far end contained 
sockets for the insertion of the stimulus lights. 
The entire inside surface of the tunnel was 
painted flat white. When the stimulus 
lights were operating, an even light was dif- 
fused throughout both of the experimental 
compartments. 

Illumination level was controlled by varying 
the voltage output of a Variac. Two micro- 
switches were keyed to the arm of the Variac 
so that they were actuated only at the 0 — v. 
and 115-v. output points of the Variac. These 
microswitches were part of the shock circuit so 
that shock could be delivered to S when the 
illumination was either at its lowest or highest 
level. Two sources of illumination were em- 
ployed. A 60-w. frosted bulb operating at 
115 v. provided 25 ft.-candles in each com- 
partment. A 7.5-w. bulb at the same voltage 
provided 3 ft.-candles. When the lights were 
off, the residual illumination was not measurable 
with the Norwood Director Incident Light 
Meter used to obtain the previous readings and 
barely permitted E to locate S in the apparatus. 

A change in the illumination was used as the 
CS. After an appropriate interval, the grid was 
charged. The response required of S to escape 
the sho.k was crossing from the compartment 
he was then in to the opposite compartment. 
This response also returned the illumination to 
its original level and stopped a 1/10-sec. Stand- 
ard Electric timer, providing a measure of 
latency of response. If the response was made 
between the time of change in illumination and 
the onset of the shock, the timer stopped and 
the illumination returned to its original condition 
and the shock was avoided. 

The shocker consisted of a transformer with 
a 350-v. secondary and a 680,000-ohm resistor 
in series with the grids. 

The experiment was conducted in a window- 
less, soundproofed, air conditioned room. 

Subjects —The Ss were 32 male albino rats, 
80-110 days old, purchased from the Budd 
Mountain Breeding Farm, Red Bank, N. J. 
Two Ss were assigned at random to each of the 
16 experimental conditions and the order in 
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which each S was trained was also assigned at 
random. For three days prior to training, each 
was handled for 3-5 min. daily. During this 
time, Ss, in numbers up to three at a time, were 
allowed to explore the experimental apparatus 
for 10-15 min. daily. They were housed two 
to a cage in a different building and given food 
(Purina pellets) and water ad libitum. They 
were carried by car, in a carrying cage, to the 
experimental room. 

During the experiment, 7 Ss were replaced 
from the same stock; two for learning to straddle 
the barrier between compartments of the ap- 
paratus, two for refusing to escape the shock, 
and three for shuttling between compartments 
continuously without letup. : 

Experimental design—Four parameters of 
the CS were varied in the present experiment: 
(a) direction of illumination change, i.e., light 
On vs. Off; (4) rate of illumination change, i.e., 
light-change essentially instantaneous owing to 
the operation of a knifeswitch (Fast) vs. carried 
out over the entire CS-UCS interval by gradually 
changing the voltage output of the Variac 
(Slow); (c) amount of change in illumination, 
i.e., the 7.5-w. (Low) vs. the 60-w. bulb (High) ; 
and (d) the CS-UCS interval, i.e., 3 sec. vs. 6 sec. 
It should be noted that the Slow illumination 
change was accomplished by manually varying 
the voltage output of the Variac between 0 
and 115 v. in as smooth a fashion as possible. 
As previously described, shock switches were 
keyed to these values of the Variac and, hence, 
there was some variability in the CS-UCS 
interval. Shock was delivered at some time 
between 2.5 and 3.0 sec. in the shorter interval 
and 5.5 and 6.0 sec. in the longer interval. 
The combination of these four variables pro- 
duced a factorial design which enabled assess- 
ment of the influence of each variable inde- 
pendently as well as their several interactions. 

Procedure.—The entire experimental pro- 
cedure for each S was carried out in a single 
session. At the start of the session, S was 
placed in the apparatus, with the illumination 
in the between-trials condition, and allowed 
5-10 min. habituation. Immediately following 
this, avoidance training was begun. Fifty 
trials were administered, spaced a minimum 
of 50 sec. apart, with the stipulation that there 
be no spontaneous crossing between compart- 
ments during the final 10 sec. of the intertrial 
interval. Immediately following Trial 50, the 
shock circuit was turned off and extinction trials 
were run in the same manner as training trials. 
The criteria of extinction were five consecutive 
trials in which no response occurred within 30 
sec. following the illumination change, or a 
maximum of 25 trials. Although two CS-UCS 
intervals were employed during training, during 
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extinction the criterion for avoidance was a 
response in 6.0 sec. or less for all Ss in order to 
allow all Ss an equal opportunity to demonstrate 
the avoidance response. 

If S did not receive a shock on Trial 50 be- 
cause he successfully avoided, that trial and all 
previous successive avoidances back to the 
last trial on which S did receive shock were 
scored as having occurred during extinction. 
Therefore, there existed the possibility of exceed- 
ing 25 extinction trials. This criterion was 
adopted because an S who avoided on Trial 
50, and on successive trials previous to this 
trial, received no further primary reinforcement 
and was actually in the process of extinction. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the mean total 
number of avoidances during the 
50 acquisition trials as a function 
of each of the four variables manipu- 
lated in the present experiment. As 
can be inferred from these data, the 
overall response level was low. That 
learning did occur, however, is in- 
dicated by the fact that only 3 of 32 
Ss avoided the shock, once each, 
during the first 10 training trials 
while 20 of 32 avoided at least once 
during the final 10 trials. ‘“Spon- 
taneous” responses between trials 
were exceedingly rare. 

Table 2 presents the summary of 
the analysis of variance performed on 
the total number of avoidances during 
acquisition. Although the variances 
were not homogeneous, the discrep- 
ancy was not great enough to in- 
validate the use of the analysis (3, 


TABLE 1 


Mean Totat NumBer oF Avoipance 
Responses Durinc AcQulIsITION FOR 
Eacu oF THE Four Main 


VARIABLES 
(N = 16 for all comparisons) 
On = 11.94 Low = 5.62 
Off = 6.56 High = 12 8S 
Fast = 8.50 | 3sec.= 4.31 
Slow = 10.00 6 sec. = 14.19 
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TABLE 2 
ANALYsIS OF VARIANCE oF ToTaL NUMBER 


or Avormance RESPONSES 
Durinc Acquisition 


Source df MS PF 

On-Off (O) 1 231.13 , 6.40* 
Fast-Slow (F 1 18.00 
High-Low (H) 1 420.50 | 11.64** 
CS-UCS Interval (C) 1 780.13 | 21.59°* 
Ox F l 21.12 
Oxc l 31.99 
OxKH ] 15.12 
FxC 1 45.12 | 
FxXH l 220.50 | 6.10* 
cCxe 1 36.12 | 
OxFxcC 1 31.98 | 
OxFXH 1 55.10 
OxCxKH l 127.98 
FxCxH 1 15.13 
OxFxcxh l 2.03 
Residual 16 36.13 

*P < 05 

- P < ol 


p. 78). As in Kish’s experiments 
(2), the On-Off difference proved to be 
significant beyond the .05 level 
(F = 640; 1 and 16 df). The On 
group was superior to the Off group, 
but unlike Kish’s Ss, the Off group 
did demonstrate appreciable learning, 
some Ss performing as well as any 
in the On group. Of the 16 Ss in 
the Off group, 7 gave a minimum of 
4 avoidances. 

Illumination level (High-Low) and 
CS-UCS interval differences were 
each significant beyond the .01 level. 
The Ss in the High illumination con- 
ditions performed better than those 
in the Low conditions and Ss in the 
6-sec. CS-UCS interval group were 
superior to those in the 3-sec. group. 
In addition, the Fast-Slow and High 
Low interaction was significant beyond 
the .05 level. Performance was supe- 
rior in the Low conditions if the 
change was Fast and in the High 
conditions if the change was Slow. 
The respective means for Low and 
High conditions under a Fast change 
were 7.50 vs. 9.50 and 3.75 vs. 16.25 
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for Low and High conditions under 
a Slow change. The Fast-Slow dif- 
ference did not prove to be significant. 

Responses during extinction were 
also analyzed. There were only two 
major differences from the acquisition 
results: (a) The On-Off difference did 
not prove significant during extinction 
(F = 2.57; 1 and 16 df) and, (bd) 
The On-Off and Fast-Slow inter- 
action was significant beyond the .01 
level (F = 9.02; 1 and 16 df). The 
respective means for the On and Off 
conditions under a Fast change were 
6.00 vs. 9.25 and 13.25 vs. 2.95 under 
the Slow change condition. Thus, 
Ss in the On condition performed 
better during extinction if the change 
in illumination was Slow while Ss 
in the Off condition performed better 
if the change was Fast. It should 
also be noted that over 25° of the 
Ss, about equally divided between 
the On and Off conditions, did not 
reach extinction in the allotted 25 
trials. 


Discussion 


The results of the present study show 
that during acquisition performance was 
superior in those groups having the on- 
going light as the CS for avoidance. 
This difference did not, however, hold up 
during the extinction process. In addi- 
tion, it was noted that during acquisition 
many Ss in the Off group performed 
as well as any in the On group. These 
findings differ from Kish’s inasmuch 
as he states that in two of his experi- 
ments learning in the Off conditions 
“‘was so small as to leave this issue in 
doubt” (2, p. 35). 

It is hypothesized that the clearer 
demonstration of learning in the Off 
condition in this experiment when com- 
pared with Kish’s results can be ac- 
counted for in terms of the response 
required of S or the training conditions. 


A demonstration experiment was performed 
which tends to support this hypothesis. The 
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conditions were comparable to Kish’s with 
two exceptions: (a) Since the tendency to 
crouch in the presence of electric shock and/or 
light is strong in albino rats, and, further, since 
this crouching seriously interferes with the 
performance of a wheel-turning response, this 
tendency was eliminated by only utilizing 
animals as Ss if they did not display this response 
in a series of three preliminary, shock-escape 
trials given prior to the avoidance training. 
(b) Training was spaced over a 20-day period, 
5 trials per day, instead of all in a single session. 
In all other respects, the procedure was com- 
parable to Kish’s, i.e., a wheel-turning response 
with a 6-sec. CS-UCS interval and a 30 ft.- 
candle change in illumination were employed. 
Five Ss were trained to avoid a shock by turning 
a wheel. The CS was an off-going light. After 
100 training trials, the Ss were avoiding ap- 
proximately 90% of the time. In terms of 
both probability of response and_ response 
latency, acquisition was significant beyond the 
.O1 level. Thus, an efficient avoidance per- 
formance can be established utilizing an off-going 
light as the CS. 

From this latter experiment and the 
difference between the results obtained 
in the main experiment and Kish’s, it 
would appear that the experimental 
conditions under which training is con- 
ducted are a more important determinant 
of avoidance performance than is the 
direction of change of CS energy. 

The present experiment showed that 
during both acquisition and extinction, 
performance was superior in those groups 
having the greater change in CS energy. 
This effect was independent of the 
direction of change in energy and the 
rate at which the change was effected. 
In fact, the rates of change employed 
had no discernible independent effect. 
These results are consistent with Kes- 
sen’s finding (1) that performance during 
acquisition is a function of CS intensity 
where the CS is an on-going light. 

Contrary to expectation, the present 
experiment showed that avoidance per- 
formance was superior where the CS- 
UCS interval was 6 sec. as compared to 
3 sec. This is also inconsistent with 
Kish’s data. The discrepancy would 
appear to be ascribable to the nature of 
the respective responses required of 8. 
Typical rat behavior in a wheel-turning 
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situation, under massed acquisition, such 
as Kish employed, consists of “hanging 
on” the wheel and rarely moving away 
from it. Also, a high output of “‘spon- 
taneous” responses characterizes such a 
procedure. In contrast, in the present 
shuttlebox, all Ss invariably stayed at 
the extreme ends of the respective com- 
partments and rarely made spontaneous 
crossings. It appears likely, therefore, 
that the present results can be accounted 
for on the assumption that the 3-sec. 
interval was simply too short for S to 
perceive the CS change and complete 
the response in time to avoid the shock. 
Thus, they were probably shocked while 
in the act of performing the response. 
If this occurred with any consistency, 
such punishment of the avoidance re- 
sponse would be expected to disrupt the 
avoidance pattern. The observation of 


abortive avoidance responses in the 
3-sec. group lends credence to this 
hypothesis. On the other hand, the 


6-sec. group had sufficient time in which 
to complete the entire process success- 
fully before the shock came on. In a 
recent review, Solomon and Brush come 
to similar conclusions when comparing 
avoidance with a 2.5-sec. and a 5.0-sec. 
CS-UCS interval (4, p. 260). 

Finally, there were strong indications 
in the present experiment that the 
parameters manipulated interact with 
each other. During acquisition, the 
rate of CS change interacted signifi- 
cantly with the absolute amount of CS 
change and during extinction it inter- 
acted significantly with the direction of 
CS change. While further work is in 
progress to clarify the nature of these 
interactions, itis tentatively hypothesized 
that they influence the discriminability 
of the CS. 

SUMMARY 


The present report presents data concerned 
with the effects of varying several parameters 
of the CS on performance of an avoidance 
response. The following conclusions were 
reached: (a) Avoidance response strength is 
greater if the change in CS energy is greater, 
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irrespective of the rate or direction of the 
change. (b) The response required of S and 
the training procedure are probably of greater 
importance in performance dif- 
ferences than are differences due to the direction 


determining 
of change in CS energy. (c) In a shuttlebox, 
avoidance response strength is greater with a 
CS-UCS than 
interval. 


6-sec. interval with a 3-sec. 
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There is need in the field of aging 
for an experiment directly measur- 
ing very short-term retention. While 
older people tend to do well on 
memory span experiments, their per- 
formance on tasks demanding the 
acquisition and retention of con- 
tinuously changing information is 
suspect. In industry, in particular, 
older people are found in small 
numbers on “‘paced”’ tasks (1) which 
seem to involve this type of 
performance. 

Simply stated, the purpose of the 
present experiment was to measure 
the performance of older and younger 
Ss on a “paced” task involving 
rapidly, continuously changing in- 
formation. The assumption is that 
on this type of task Ss must utilize 
short-term retention and that an 
analysis of the results should throw 
some light on such retention and its 
relationship to age. 


MetTHopD 


Apparatus—The apparatus has been de- 
cribed fully by Welford (3). Primarily it is a 
visual display consisting of 12 Morse keys, 
spaced 2 in. apart and numbered from 1 to 12 
from left to right, above which are 12 small 
lights, spaced with a light directly above each 
key and also numbered from 1 to 12. 

By means of an automic programmer, each 
of the 12 lights can be made to come on in any 
desired sequence. The time interval between 


! This study was conducted under a Fulbright 
research grant at Cambridge University, 
England in 1954-55, while the author was 
attached to the Nuffield Research Unit into 
the Problems of Aging, Cambridge. His 
sincere thanks go to A. T. Welford, Director 
of the Unit, for his advice, patience, and friend- 
ship. 
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the disappearance of one light and the appear- 
ance of another is, for practical purposes, 
simultaneous and the duration of each light may 
be varied, although all lights in a series must 
have the same time duration. Also, any one 
of the 12 keys can be made to be the correct 
response for each position of the light. Further, 
the lights and keys in operation may be limited 
either to half of the keyboard (6 keys) or to the 
full keyboard (12 keys). 
All responses (key pressings) made by each 
S were recorded and timed by means of an 
electronic recording device—the SETAR (4) 
which also automatically determined the 
correctness of each response and punched all 
information, in binary code, onto paper tape 
Subjects —Forty Ss were used. Twenty (7 
men and 13 women) were older, ranging in age 
from 60-84 yr.; 20 (13 men and 7 women) were 
younger, ranging in age from 18-24 yr. The 
older Ss were obtained through local Red Cross 
clubs and an old people’s home. No claim is 
made here that they were “typical” Ss as they 
were all volunteers ‘who came from diverse 
occupations. The younger Ss were 10 sailors 
from the Royal Navy and 10 Cambridge Uni- 
versity students from the laboratory practical 
class in psychology. The sailors were non- 
volunteers; the students were all volunteers 
The task.—Each S had to respond to a light 
which moved continuously from one position to 
another at a fixed rate of speed. Nothing that 
S did could change that rate of speed. For 
each position of the light, S had to press a key 
in relation to either where the light was or had 
been. If he were correct, a buzzer sounded; 
if not, silence, and he was at liberty to press 
other keys if he wished and/or if he had time. 
Basically, there are four conditions defined 
as follows: (a) No-back. The S was instructed 
to press the key where the light appeared. The 
major function of this condition was to deter- 
mine S’s ability to keep up physically with the 
moving light. (b) One-back. The S was in- 
structed to press the key where the light had 
just gone out. He was following the light but 
was “one light behind” or “one-back.” (c) 
Two-back. The S was instructed to press the 
key where the light had gone out two positions 
before. (d) Three-back. The S was instructed 
to press the key where the light had gone out 
three positions before. 
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The rate of speed in all conditions was either 
1.5 sec. or 4.5 sec. for the duration of each light. 
The longer time interval was used only on Two- 
back for some selected older Ss and on Three- 
back for all younger Ss and the few older Ss able 
to attempt this condition. For nearly all 
trials, then, the light moved from one position 
to another every 1.5 sec., a time considerably 
longer than normal reaction time to a visual 
stimulus yet fast enough, it was hoped, to im- 
pose a load or stress on S. Indeed, as S pro- 
gressed from condition to condition, the load 
became greater and greater as more information 
had to be perceived and retained in the same 
amount of time. 

For all conditions, the lights came on in a 
quasi-random order, varying from trial to trial. 
Fach sequence of lights was repeated three 
times on any one trial. 

Considerable difficulty was found in explain- 
ing conditions beyond No-back to many of the 
older Ss. For that reason, the original rigid 
instructions were tempered and flexibility be- 
came the key. Still, lack of comprehension was 
apparent in some Ss. 

Design.—An order of trials as listed in Table 
1 was presented at the 1.5-sec. rate to each S 
The S went as far as he could go on the various 
conditions. In terms of results, this meant that 
all of the younger group was able to attempt 
Three-back. Few of the older Ss could do 
Two-back well, however, so most stopped at 
that point 

In addition to the trials listed in Table 1, 
all younger Ss did two trials of 18 lights each 
(6 keys) and one of 36 lights (12 keys) on Three- 
back at the 4.5-sec. rate. A small group of 
older Ss did one trial of 36 lights (12 keys) 
on Two-back, also with the 4.5-sec. rate. 

The experimental design is inadequate for the 
evaluation of the effects of using 6 or 12 keys. 
Therefore, the 6-key conditions were used as a 


“warmup,” and were especially valuable for 


TABLE 1 


Orper or Conpitions AND Desicn or Eacu 








~onditio rials) Lights | Correct 
Condition Trial | Trial lnsapenee 

1. No-back (6 keys) | 2 | 18 6 

2. No-back (12 keys) 1 36 | (36 

3. One-back (6keys) | 2 18 | 36 

4. One-back (12 keys) l 36 36 

§. Two-back (6 keys) | 2 | 18 36 

6. Two-back (12 keys) | 1 36 36 

7. Three-back (6 keys) | 2 18 | 36 

8. Three-back (12 keys)| | 36 6 
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this purpose for the older Ss. All major com- 
parisons are made with the 12-key results. 

Analysis of data.—Older and younger Ss were 
compared in terms of the following scores: 
(a) number (and percentage) of responses correct, 
whether or not the correct response was the 
first response made; (b) total number of re- 
sponses; and (c) the number and type of errors. 
Five types of errors were identified : (a) Omission. 
The S makes no response (key press) to a light. 
(b) One Key Early. The S presses a key one 
ahead of correct key in over-all serial order. 
For example, correct order of keys is 7, 5, 10 
and S presses Key 5 when he should be pressing 
Key 7. (c) Spatial. The S presses a key 
spatially adjacent to correct key. (d) One Key 
Late. The S presses a key one behind correct 
key in over-all serial order, i.e., in series 7, 5, 
10, S presses Key 5 when he should be pressing 
Key 10. (¢) Random. All other errors are 
considered as random ones. 


RESULTS 


In general, the older Ss were un- 
able to perform as well as the younger 
Ss. Only three of the older group 
were able to reach the Three-back 
stage. For this reason, all compari- 
sons involving older Ss were made 
through the Two-back stage only. 

Absolute and relative differences.— 
Table 2 presents the mean number 
of correct responses and errors made 
by each group under the various 
experimental conditions. This table 
shows rather conclusively that the 
performance of older Ss, in absolute 
terms, was inferior to that of younger 
Ss. Older Ss made fewer correct 
responses, a smaller total number of 
responses, and more errors, when 
One-back and Two-back conditions 
are considered. Their performance 
decreased markedly as the condition 
was changed from One-back to Two- 
back. In addition, older Ss showed 
greater variance in all phases of the 
results, indicating a much greater 
range of performance. 

An analysis of each condition 
reveals the following: (a) For the 
No-back condition, young and old 
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BLE 2 


Mean Number oF Correct Responses, Errors, ano Tora. Responses 


Mane By OLDER A 


No-back 





np YOUNGER Grovups* 


Condition 


Two-back 


Group One-back Three-back 
| ——————_—____| ________ ——— - 
| N Mean| sD | N | Mean SD N | Mean SD N | Mean SD 
Total Correct Responses 
ieee aes —— oe a ; 
Sailors 9 | 35.89; .14 | 10 | 35.70 64} 9 | 30.00) 5.01 | 10 | 16.90) 5.86 
Students 9 | 36.00; .00 9 | 36.00; .00; 10 | 32.90) 4.13 | 10 | 24.00) 7.38 
Old people 16 | 35.31 1.77 | 18 | 29.33 | 11.05} 12 | 12.58) 6.78 - - 
| 
Total Errors 
Sailors | oT 32 | 10 30 64 9 7.56 | 5.53 | 10 | 19.40) 6.76 
Students | 9 00 00 9 00 00) 10 3.50 | 4.72 10 | 13.90) 6.16 
Old people 16 | .88! 1.69 18 | 6.89} 11.14] 12 | 24.08 | 6.21 = - 
Total Number of Responses 
iy Ve ae rae ae ote Gr j 
Sailors | 9 | 35.89 | 4 | 10 | 35.90; .30| 9 | 34.89) 2.67 | 10 | 30.70 S 
Students 9 | 36.00 00 | 9 | 36.44) 1.11) 10 | 35.40 | 2.06 | 10 | 34.40 | 5.69 
16 | 35.63 | 1.28 | 18 | 33.61 | 5.08) 12 | 24.25 | 7.96 - - 
— = I 


Old people 








| 
| | 


* Total errors for an S could exceed the number of lights per trial, since more than one error could be made for 


each light. 


were approximately equal in their 
ability to keep up with the simple 
physical movement of the light. No 
significant differences were observed. 
(b) On the One-back condition, 
younger Ss performed as well as on 
No-back. Older Ss, however, dropped 
off in performance with mean dif- 
ferences of over six points in correct 
responses, Over two points in total 
responses, and over six points in 
errors being found between young 
and old. (c¢c) The Two-back condi- 
tion gave the greatest mean dif- 
ferences. Older Ss made fewer cor- 
rect responses (over 17 points), fewer 
total responses (over 10 points), 
and more errors (over 17 points) 
than the worst group of younger 
Ss (sailors) on this condition. All 


of these differences 
significant statistically. 

Clearly, in terms of absolute re- 
sults, the older group lagged far 
behind the younger groups. These 
results, too, are based on those older 
Ss who were able to attempt the 
various conditions. On Two-back, 
for example, eight Ss were not in- 
cluded because they either failed to 
understand what was required or 
gave up entirely after a few lights and 
thus were classified as “failures.” 
Obviously, if these Ss had been in- 
cluded, the older averages would 
have suffered still more. 

The table further indicates that the 
performance of younger Ss on Three- 
back approached that of the older Ss 
on Two-back although the younger 


highly 


are 
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TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE oF Totat AcTuaL RESPONSES 
Correct ror OLDER AND YOUNGER 
Groups on Att Conpitions 
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good ones? Table 3 presents the 
answer from this experiment. 

Once again, the fact emerges that 
the younger group exceeded the older 
group in performance, this time in 


Condition relative terms. If these figures can 
Gres — be thought of as a measure of ef- 
No | pas | Two | Three. ficiency, then older people clearly are 
: — not as efficient. For example, on 
sailors |tonon | one | ony | gag. Two-back, only about half of the key 
Old people 991 | 873 | 319 pressings made by the older group 
were correct while almost 90% of 
those of the most inefficient younger 

group still made more correct re- group (sailors) were correct. 


sponses and fewer errors. Likewise, 
the performance of younger Ss on 
Two-back was roughly equivalent to 
that of older Ss on One-back. If 
an analogy of climbing a stepladder 
can be used here, it suggests that 
older Ss tend to fall off one “‘rung”’ 
before the younger Ss do. Pre- 
sumably, both perform as well “on 
the ground” (No-back). 

These results, of course, are meas- 
ured in absolute terms. What of the 
performance of older persons in rela- 
tive terms? Were the older Ss, as so 
often appears to happen in the every- 
day world, able to make fewer re- 
sponses in all, but able to make a 


Type of error —An analysis was 
made of the different types of errors 
made by each group and the relative 
frequency of their occurrence. The 
Two-back condition was chosen for 
detailed comparison of the young and 
old because the younger Ss made 
few, if any, errors on One-back and 
no valid comparison could be made 
on that condition with the older Ss’ 
records. 

Table 4 presents the outcome of 
this analysis. Included, too, in the 
table is the record of the older Ss on 
One-back and of the younger Ss on 
Three-back. 


Major differences between young 


high proportion of those responses and old on Two-back are these: 
TABLE 4 
Type or Error Mane sy O_per ANp YounGcer Ss unpER Various ConpiTIons 
Type of Error 
Group Condition Omission | On er Spatia! Random | . 5 wy — 
N % N % v % ini & | % 
Old people 1-back 49 | 39.5 8 | 6.5] 4 | 37.1] 16 112.9) 5 4.0 | 124 
Sailors 2-back 24 | 35.3) 14 | 20.6) 15 | 22.1) 13 | 19.1 2 2.9 68 
Students 2-back 13/371] 7 |200] 7 |200| 5 |143) 3 | 86] 35 
Old people 2-back 153 | 52.9| 36 | 12.5 | 2 8.3 | 71 | 24.6 5 1.7 289 
Sailors 3-back 67 | 34.5] 22 | 11.3 | 26 | 13.4] 74 | 38.1 5 2.6 | 194 
Students 3-back | 45 | 32.4| 39 | 28.1) 23 |165| 28 |201! 4 | 2.9 | 139 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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TABLE 5 


ComPaARISON OF OLDER AND YOUNGER Ss on Turee-Back anv Two-Back 
ConpITIONS WHEN ALLowep More Time (4.5-Sec. Rate) 





Total Responses 


| 
| Frrors | 


Correct Responses | % of 
| Total Re- 

sponses 

Correct 


Mean | SD | WN 


Group ; 
| 
N | 





Sailors (3-Back) | 10 


31.20 | 4.38 | 10 
34.50 | 7.68 | 10 
/25.25| 9.83) 4 


| 346) 10 
204) 10 


7.14 4 


7.40 
1.90) 4.1: 
13.00 | 12.53 | 


Students (3-Back) 10 


Old people (2-Back) | 4 


Older Ss made a greater percentage of 
Omission and Random errors and a 
smaller percentage of One Key Early 
and Spatial errors. Taken together, 
these results indicate that older Ss 
could not keep up as well (Omission), 
were “lost” more often (Random 
and Spatial), and did not “get ahead 
of the game” (One Key Early). 

On One-back, there is a different 
picture. Here, older Ss closely re- 
sembled the younger Ss’ performance 
on Two-back with the relative amount 
of Omissions about the same. Older 
Ss on One-back made larger numbers 
of Spatial errors, however. 

Results are not as clear when the 
errors of younger Ss on Three-back 
are compared with the Two-back per- 
formance of the older group. How- 
ever, the older group still maintains 
a lead in terms of Omission errors. 

A general picture of the average 
older S is fairly clear. His per- 
formance on No-back was about the 
same as the younger Ss. He fell 
off on One-back with his major errors 
being Spatial ones, indicating that 
he had the right idea of which key 
to press although suffering in ac- 
curacy. On Two-back, a great de- 
crease in performance occurred with 
the older S sitting before the display 
and failing to respond to many of 
the lights; and when responding, 
making many Random errors. 


The younger S appeared to do 
equally well on No-back and One- 
back with his first decrease in per- 
formance occurring on Two-back fol- 
lowed by a greater drop on Three- 
back. His record on these two tasks 
was one of inaccurate responding, not 
one of Omission, as characterized 
the older S’s major failing. 

Effect of more time.—The above 
results readily lead to a hypothesis 
that the time factor plays an im- 
portant part in the results and that 
older Ss, if given more time, might 
do much better and approach or 
surpass the younger group in per- 
formance. As a test of this hypoth- 
esis, four older Ss, who were unable 
to do the Two-back condition with 
any skill when the light moved 
at 1.5-sec. intervals, were allowed 
to do the task with the light moving 
at 4.5-sec. intervals. 

Results for this small group of Ss 
are shown in Table 5 along with 
similar results from younger Ss who 
did the Three-back task at this slower 
rate. 

The data in this table and Table 2 
reveal that these four Ss, on the 
average, made over 12 more correct 
responses, over 5 more total responses, 
and over 11 fewer errors than the 
older Ss who undertook Two-back 
with the regular speed of 1.5 sec. 

Comparison between young and 
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old Ss on Table 5 reveals nothing new. 
Once more the younger Ss are ap- 
preciably better. Certainly, and not 
too surprisingly, the allowance of 
more time has a salutary effect 
on performance of both young and 


old. 
Discussion 


While it may be a secondary factor, 
the speed of movement of older persons 
is not the crucial factor in their poorer 
performance. This is shown by the 
equal performance of young and old on 
the No-back condition. Directly re- 
lated to this are Singleton’s findings (2) 
that times taken for actual movements by 
older Ss on a joy-stick were as fast or 
faster than those of younger Ss. 

The crucial factor is contained some- 
where in the fact that at a certain point— 
the Two-back condition—older Ss were 
unable to perform as well. At this 
point occurs a large number of omis- 
sions, indicating an inability to cope 
with the situation. If the motor per- 
formance of the older persons is not at 
fault, then the answer must lie elsewhere, 
and probably in what can be called 
the central organizing processes of the 
brain. 

A short consideration of the Two- 
back conditions for a moment may serve 
to point out the nature of these central 
processes. The S on this task is storing 
two pieces of information somehow as he 
waits for a third piece of information to 
appear. This new piece of information 
will serve as a signal for his response to 
the first piece of information being held 
in storage. Of course, he must also put 
this new datum into storage before he can 
await further pieces of information to 
appear. A continual process of mental 
give-and-take is going on and all these 
incoming and outgoing streams must 
be organized somehow. The function 
of the central processes is to do just 
that. 

If the answer is the central organizing 
processes, then evidently the poorer 


performance of the older Ss must be 
related to a “slowing down” of the 
central processes. That this is so is 
suggested by the results of the four older 
Ss who, when given more time, were 
able to change their performance on 
Two-back from one of almost complete 
failure to a much more satisfactory one. 
In relative terms, they approached the 
performance of the younger groups. 
Perhaps this is not too surprising as the 
task with more time approaches one of 
memory span for digits, where older 
Ss hold up well. 

Over all, it does seem clear that as the 
time interval allowed for retention 
becomes shorter and shorter, older Ss 
will become more handicapped and will 
reach their point of handicap much 
sooner than younger Ss. _ In this experi- 
ment, where retention times were short- 
ened by the simple expedient of forcing 
S to retain more and more data over the 
same time interval, the evidence points 
to one possible and probable explanation 
for the poorer performance of older Ss— 
a slowing down of the ability to organize 
the continuous interchange of incoming 
and outgoing information. 

The bad effects of “paced” tasks in 
industry and everyday life perhaps can 
be traced to this difficulty in short-term 
retention. Certainly, further work on 
this type of retention must be done 
before all answers to the problem of 
aging can be given. 


SUMMARY 


An experiment was conducted to measure 
very short-term retention in younger and older 
Ss by means of a visual display involving a 
rapidly moving light. The basic time interval 
between lights for all stages of the experiment 
was 1.5 sec. 

Results indicated that older Ss slumped in 
performance much sooner than younger Ss, 
in both relative and absolute terms. Older Ss 
also tended to make more errors of omission 
and more random responses, indicating a lack 
of ability to “keep up.” As little or no differ- 
ence in physical ability to follow the moving 
light was revealed between young and old, it 
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was suggested that the inability to organize 
incoming and outgoing information as rapidly as 
the younger Ss caused the older Ss’ poorer 
performance. 
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The term spatial generalization de- 
rives its meaning from studies which 
show that a response, after it has 
been associated with a given stimulus, 
tends to be elicited, though often 
with a decrement, by identical stimuli 
whose spatial position differs from 
that of the first. In studies such as 
those of Anrep (1) and of Bass and 
Hull (2), classical conditioning pro- 
cedures were employed, the position 
of the generalized stimuli being varied 
along the surface of S’s skin. More 
recently, Gibson (5), and Brown, 
Bilodeau, and Baron (4) obtained 
analogous results in discrimination 
reaction-time tasks where Ss were 
instructed to respond to one stimulus 


but not to others whose spatial 
location differed from that of the 
first. A phenomenon similar to the 


generalization of conditioned  re- 
sponses was observed in both experi- 
ments since the frequency of false 
reactions to the prohibited stimuli 
increased as a function of their 
nearness to the approved stimulus. 
The generalization-like gradients 
obtained in these latter studies are 
reasonably stable and their presence 
has been confirmed in other investiga- 
tions (3, 6). Nevertheless, the gen- 
eral utility of the method is limited 
because of certain overly critical 
procedural details. The Ss must be 
constantly urged to hurry if adequate 
numbers of false reactions are to be 
obtained; a strong set to react to the 
1 Appreciation is expressed to Bettina Bass 
for a helpfully critical reading of the manuscript. 
2 Now at the University of Indiana. 
5 Now at VA Research Laboratories in Neuro- 
psychiatry, Pittsburgh. 


training stimulus must be maintained 
by frequent retraining trials to that 
stimulus; and the instructions must 
be phrased to condone implicitly, 
but not encourage, false reactions. 
Furthermore, the method cannot 
readily be applied to the study of the 
effects on generalized reactions of 
certain variables known to be signifi- 
cant in conditioned-response experi- 
ments. For example, it is difficult 
to vary the strength of the tendency 
to react to the approved stimulus. 
The description of an alternative 
method that seems to obviate most 
of these difficulties is the subject 
of this report. 


MetTHopD 


Apparatus.—The apparatus used with the 
new procedure was, in the main, like that de- 
scribed in detail before (4). Seven signal lamps 
(117 v., 7.5 w.) were arranged in a horizontal 
row at about eye level for a seated S. They 
were mounted on the surface of a black plywood 
panel which was curved so as to make them 
equidistant (5 ft.) from S’s face and were 
equally spaced at 8° intervals. Located di- 
rectly below the middle lamp were two “win” 
and two “lose” signs that could be individually 
illuminated from behind. Directly in front of 
S, at table-top height, was his reaction switch. 
Pushing the lever of this switch forward (toward 
the stimulus panel) would cause one of the 
“win” signs to light up; moving the lever back- 
ward would light one of the “lose” signs. The 
E could light up either of the other two signs and 
any one of the seven signal lamps, according 
to a prearranged sequence. 

Procedure.—The Ss were told they were 
participating in an experiment to determine 
“how well people can make predictions in a 
simulated horse-race betting situation.” The 
seven stimulus lamps were said to represent 
seven different race horses and the lighting of a 
lamp meant that the symbolized horse was 
running a race against other imaginary horses 
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not represented by lamps. The S’s task was 
to guess whether the horse would win or lose 
that race and to express his guess by an appro- 
priate movement of the reaction-switch lever. 
Following each guess, E flashed on either a 
“win” or a “lose” sign to provide S with in- 
formation concerning the correctness or in- 
correctness of the guess. All “horses” ran an 
equal number of “races” during a given experi- 
mental session, their wins and losses being 
arbitrarily predetermined. The Ss were told 
that their initial choices would have to be based 
on sheer guesses but that after a number of 
trials they should be able to get some idea as to 
how often each horse won and would thereupon 
be able to place their bets with increasing 
accuracy. 

In a typical experiment, S was given 210 
trials or “races” spaced at intervals of about 
10-15 sec. These trials were divided into six 
blocks of 35 each. Within each block, every 
light was presented five times in randomized 
order. A different order was used for each 
block and the order of trial-block presentation 
was randomly varied from Sto S. In the studies 
described below, the prearranged win-lose 
schedule was such that the horse symbolized 
by the middle lamp won 80% of its races, and 
all other horses won 20% of theirs, irrespective of 
S’s guesses. These objective win-lose per- 
centages were maintained within each block of 
35 trials by having the middle horse win a 
randomly selected four of five races and the 
other horses win one of five. In other studies, 
the empirical win percentages of the central 
and peripheral lamps have been varied 
considerably from these values. 

In designing this procedure, it was anticipated 
that the frequently reinforced tendency to 
guess “win” to the middle lamp (80% winner) 
might generalize to the peripheral lamps in 
proportion to their nearness to the center, so as 
to produce bidirectional gradients of win- 
response frequency. 


ILLUSTRATIVE STUDIES 


Experiment I.—In this investiga- 
tion, 15 men and 15 women from an 
elementary psychology class were 
tested according to the procedures 
outlined above. The results are sum- 
marized by the solid-line curve of 
Fig. 1. Here win responses made 
during the last five blocks of trials have 
been converted to percentages and 
have been plotted against the ordinal 
positions of the seven lights as ar- 
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Fic. 1. Generalization-like gradients of win- 


response frequency obtained in two independent 
experiments under two sets of instructions. 


ranged from left to right on the curved 
stimulus panel. The mean number of 
win responses can be obtained by di- 
viding any percentage value by four. 
The empirical win percentages for each 
horse are given on the abscissa. 

As this figure shows, generalization- 
like gradients appear on each side 
of the 80% winner, lamps near the 
middle eliciting higher win-response 
percentages than more distant ones 
in spite of the fact that all lamps save 
No. 4 “won” with exactly the same 
empirical frequency (20%). The 
generalization effect is limited, of 
course, to the sections of the curves 
between Lights 1 and 3, and between 
5 and 7. The steep drops from Light 
4 to 3 and from 4 to 5 are not part 
of the generalization effect but an 
obvious consequence of the difference 
in actual win percentage. A _ sta- 
tistical comparison of the means 
corresponding to Lights 1, 2, and 
3 yielded a highly significant F ratio 
(P = < .0O1) as did a similar com- 
parison among means for Lights 5, 6, 
and 7. The tentative conclusion is 
drawn, therefore, that the strong 
tendency to say “‘win” to the middle 
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light generalized to adjacent lights 
in proportion to their nearness to the 
center. The estimates of win-lose 
probabilities for the peripheral lamps 
seem to have been modified or dis- 
torted by the interposition of the 
“big winner.’ 

The solid-line curve in Fig. 1 also 
shows that the estimates for all lamps 
differ considerably from the objective 
win-lose probabilities. The six pe- 
ripheral lamps elicit win responses 
more often than 20°% of the time and 
the value for Light 4 falls short of 80°. 
Because of this discrepancy the Ss 
were questioned concerning the ways 
in which they had tried to solve 
the problem. Their replies suggested 
that some of them had tried to “beat 
the game” by discovering a “‘correct” 
serial sequence of wins and _ losses. 
This incorrect “set” may have pre- 
vented them from paying adequate 
attention to the empirical win-lose 
frequencies. In the hope that prob- 
lem-solving hypotheses of the serial 
type could be minimized, the instruc- 
tions were rewritten for use in Exp. IT. 

Experiment I1.—The procedural 
details of this study were identical 
with those of the first. The instruc- 
tions were modified, however, to 
place even greater emphasis on the 
point that the outcomes of the races 
for the seven “horses” were completely 
independent of one another. The 
idea of independence was further 
stressed by urging Ss to think of the 
horses as racing on tracks in widely 
separated parts of the country. They 
were also told that their betting 
efficiency could be improved by 
trying to remember how often each 
horse won on its own track. 


oe 


The dashed-line curve of Fig. 1 
shows the results obtained from 
30 undergraduate Ss (15 men, 15 
women). Clearly the modified in- 
structions had the desired effect of 
bringing all points nearer to the 
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objective probabilities. The percent- 
ages at Lights 1, 4, and 7 approxi- 
mate closely the empirical values of 
20, 80, and 20. But it is also clear 
that the basic generalization gradients 
of Exp. I are again obtained, and are, 
in fact, even steeper than before. 
Data of additional interest were 
obtained from questionnaires admin- 
istered to 28 Ss of Exp. II following 
their experimental sessions. These 
Ss were asked to estimate (in per- 
centage terms) the frequency with 
which each of the seven _ horses 
actually won. The averages of these 
estimated percentages, for Lamps 1 
through 7, respectively, were 25, 31, 
37, 80, 40, 29, 25. Again, the values 
for the peripheral lights form sym- 
metrical generalization-like gradients, 
though they are slightly flatter than 


those obtained from the manual 
responses. Should one choose to 
regard the questionraire data as 


indicating S’s “perceptions” of win 
likelihood, it follows that perceptions 
as well as motor responses suffer 
generalization-like modifications in 
this situation. 


Discussion 

Although bidirectional gradients were 
obtained in both of these illustrative 
studies, the possibility remains that they 
are due to factors other than generaliza- 
tion. For instance, the gradients might 
simply mirror preferences that S brings 
to the situation. To test this notion, 
tabulations were made of the win re- 
sponses of 180 Ss (from Exp. I, II, and 
others) to the first presentation of each 
signal lamp. The percentages obtained 
for Lamps 1 through 7, were 54, 48, 58, 
56, 51, and 54, respectively. From 
these figures, it is clear that the middle 
lamp is not the “most preferred’’ as 
a winner, that all values are reasonably 
close to a two-choice chance value of 
50, and that progressively declining 
gradients are not initially present. 

A second interpretation of the gra- 
dients might be that they are the result 
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of Ss’ sequential guessing habits. How- 
ever, since different random orders were 
used in each block of 35 trials, and the 
order of presentation of the six blocks 
was independently randomized for each 
S, it seems unlikely that guessing-habit 


sequences could exert a _ systematic 
bias on the results. 
Although the present experiments 


were conducted in a windowless, black- 
walled room, illuminated by a single 
overhead 7.5-w. bulb, all signal lamps, 
even when unlit, could be rather clearly 
seen. Because of this, it scarcely seems 
that the generalization-like gradients 
could be due to an “inability to dis- 
criminate” one lamp from another. 
Nevertheless, this possibility has been 
examined by running three additional 
groups of Ss (N = 26 per group) under 
the three levels of room illumination 
provided by a 7.5-w. lamp, a 60-w. 
lamp, and a group of lamps totaling 
480 w. The data from all three groups 
yielded clear-cut gradients much like 
those of Exp. I and II, but no significant 
differences attributable to room illumina- 
tion were obtained. 

When plots were made of percentages 
of win responses for each of the six 
35-trial blocks, it was found that the 
gradients began to appear as early as the 
second block, but were not fully de- 
veloped until four or five blocks had 
been completed. The curves show that 
at first all win percentages were near 
50, and that as training continued, the 
tendency to guess “win” increased 
progressively for Lamp 4 and decreased 
for all other lamps. Thus with the 
empirical frequencies used in Exp. I 
and II the generalization effect emerged 
as a differential resistance to the de- 
pressing effects (on ‘“‘win’”’ responses) 
of losing, rather than a_ differential 
heightening. This is one consequence 
of our procedure that distinguishes it 
from the typical conditioned-response 
generalization study. 


SUMMARY 


This paper describes what is believed to be 
an improved method for studying spatial 
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generalization with voluntary reactions. The 
method is designed to avoid difficulties inherent 
in experiments where false reactions serve as 
indicants of generalized tendencies. In the 
technique described, Ss are tested in a simulated 
horse-race-betting situation where seven horses 
are symbolized by seven lamps spaced at equal 
intervals along a horizontal line in front of S. 
On each of numerous imaginary races (repre- 
sented by the lighting of a lamp) S must guess 
whether the horse will “win” or “lose.” After 
he has “placed his bet,” S is informed by visual 
signals of the success or failure of the horse. In 
the experiments described, the middle “horse” 
actually “won” 80% of its races and all others 
“won” only 20% of theirs. 

Fairly symmetrical, bidirectional, spatial- 
generalization effects were found in all studies. 
The lamps nearest the 80% winner at the center 
evoked significantly more “win’’ responses than 
located lamps, even though 
objective win frequencies for all but the central 
lamp identical. Neither initial 
ences nor sequential guessing habits seemed 
to provide tenable explanations of the results. 
Moreover, the gradients were unaffected by 
changes in the discriminability of the stimulus 


more remotely 


were prefer- 


lamps due to wide variations in room illumina- 
tion. 
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THE EFFECTS OF DELAY OF REINFORCEMENT UPON 
AN OPERANT DISCRIMINATION IN THE PIGEON ! 


JEROME L. MYERS? 


University of Wisconsin 


A recent series of experiments by 
Ferster (1) dealt with the effects of 
delay of reinforcement upon the rate 
of the pecking response in the pigeon. 
He concluded that operant behavior 
will be sustained, despite delays of 
reinforcement, as long as 60 sec. if, 
and only if, the bird develops some 
consistent mode of responding during 
the delay interval. 

The two experiments reported in 
this paper deal with an extension of 
the problem devised by Ferster. In 
his studies the same color was always 
present at the start of each trial. 
The S responded to the color by 
pecking at a transluscent key. The 
color was then withdrawn and, after 
a selected interval of delay, S was 
rewarded. In the present group of 
studies, either a red or yellow light 
(the samples) illuminated the key 
at the beginning of each trial and rate 
of pecking was measured. The delay 
period followed and was terminated 
by a reward only if it had been pre- 
ceded by that color which had been 
a priori designated as the positive 
sample. In this situation the pos- 
sibility arose that the behavior ex- 
hibited during the delay interval 
would be a function of whether the 
positive or negative sample preceded 
the delay. There were thus two 
discriminations which might be 
learned: red versus yellow and delay- 


! This article is based on a thesis presented 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Ph.D. degree, Department of Psychology, 
University of Wisconsin, 1957. The author 
wishes to thank F. A. Mote, D. A. Grant, and 
L. B. Wyckoff, for their helpful advice. 

2Now at the University of Massachusetts. 
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following-red versus delay-following- 
yellow. The development of these 
discriminations and the influence of 
several conditions upon them were 
investigated. 


EXPERIMENT I 


The purpose of this experiment was 
to study the development of the 
discrimination of sample, and to 
determine whether any changes in 
behavior during the delay interval 
could be related to the acquisition of 
that discrimination. A second ob- 
jective was to determine whether 
manipulation of delay interval stimuli 
affected delay interval behavior, or 
the discrimination of sample, or both. 


Method 
Apparatus.—The experimental cage was a 
box, 10 X 10X10 in. The roof was clear 


Lucite, permitting illumination of the box by 
overhead fluorescent room lights, and also per- 
mitting E to observe S. The front panel of the 
box contained a food magazine and an illumin- 
ated, l}-in. circular hole, behind which was a 
hinged rectangle of Lucite, the key. When S 
pecked at the key, contact was made with a 
microswitch lever, thus closing a circuit. On 
positive trials, pecking at the key opened the 
food magazine for 4.25 sec. 

The recorders, counters, tape transmitter, 
and relays were all in a room separate from the 
experimental box. A thick concrete wall pre- 
vented the pigeon from obtaining any auditory 
cues other than those provided by the food 
magazine. 

Procedure —During the period required to 
train Ss in the key-pecking response, the key 
was illuminated by a white light. On the day 
before the first experimental session, the key 
was alternately illuminated by yellow, red, and 
blue lights. The Ss received ten 10-sec. fixed- 
interval reinforcements (i.e., the first peck 
after 10 sec. was rewarded regardless of the 
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pecking rate during the 10 sec.) under each color 
condition. "‘Ten-second periods of darkness 
(nonillumination of the key) were interspersed 
between color trials. Responses during these 
periods were not reinforced. 

At the beginning of any experimental trial 
the key was illuminated by either a red or a 
yellow light. Following one of the colors (the 
positive sample), the first peck to blue at the 
end of a 10-sec. interval (delay interval) was 
always reinforced. This response also turned 
off the blue light illuminating the key. If the 
delay interval followed the other color stimulus, 
the key was darkened at the end of 10 sec. and 
no reinforcement was given. In either event, 
the key was darkened for 10 sec. between trials, 
a trial being defined as 10 sec. of red or yellow 
followed by 10 sec. of blue. Yellow was positive 
for half the birds, red for the other half. 

There were 36 positive and 36 negative trials 
each day. These were in a prearranged se- 
quence, so that there were never more than three 
positive or three negative trials in a row and 
so that positive trials were followed equally 
often by both positive and negative trials, as 
were negative trials. This sequence was pro- 
grammed and presented automatically by means 
of a Western Union tape transmitter. 

The total number of pecks to red, to yellow, 
to blue following red, and to blue following yel- 
low were recorded on four counters. A Ger- 
brands cumulative recorder gave a trial-by- 
trial record of the number of pecks to each 
stimulus for each S. 

At the end of each day’s session, the number 
of pecks during each 10-sec. interval was read 
off the Gerbrands record. Grant’s run test (2) 
was applied to the data to determine whether 
a pigeon was consistently pecking more to 
the positive than to the negative stimulus and 
also whether S was consistently pecking more 
to blue following the positive than to blue 
following the negative stimulus. If the run 
criterion for sample scores was significant at the 
O01 level, the experiment was terminated 
regardless of the results obtained during the 
delay. 

Eight pigeons were run on the problem until 
the run criterion was met. They were then 
subdivided into two groups of four. In Group 
I, after the discrimination on the samples was 
achieved, the problem was changed so that the 
key was dark rather than blue during the delay 
period. This condition was run for only one 
day since it was felt that if any changes in be- 
havior occurred they would be manifest in the 
first few trials following the change in delay 
conditions. In Group II, the four Ss served 
as a control group. They were run for three 
days past the point of discrimination of the 
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sample. Their performance on the first day 
after the discrimination was achieved could 
be compared with that of the birds in Group I. 
This group also presented an opportunity to 
observe changes in behavior which occurred 
after the statistical criterion had been reached. 


Results 


All eight Ss were able to learn the 
discrimination of sample. Figure 1 
presents the daily pecking totals for 
the negative sample, the positive 
sample, delay following the positive 
sample, and delay following the 
negative sample, for Group I. The 
data for Group II present a very 
similar picture until the point at 
which a discrimination of sample was 


achieved. In Fig. 1, this point is 
indicated by the arrows on _ the 
abscissa. 


On Day I’ for Group I a darkened 
key was substituted for the blue 
illuminated key during the delay. 
The rate of pecking during the delay 
interval dropped off considerably. 
All discriminations of sample were 
still present although the run criterion 
for bird P-l on Day Il’ was now 
significant at only the .05 level. No 
discriminations during the delay were 
present (i.e., statistically significant) 
at the time the experiment was 
terminated. In fact three of the 
four Ss in Group I were pecking more 
to the blue stimulus following the 
negative sample than to blue follow- 
ing the positive sample on the day 
discrimination on sample was achieved. 

Differences in performances of 
Groups I and II on Day Il’ were 
tested. A difference score was ob- 


tained for each S by subtracting Day 
l’ pecks to the negative sample from 
Day 1’ pecks to the positive sample. 
These eight scores were then placed 
in rank order and the Mann-Whitney 
U test (6) was employed. There was 
no significant difference between the 
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two groups in their discrimination always in position to strike the key 
on Day I’. when the blue light came on. 

The rate of pecking to blue during To summarize, all Ss were able to 
the delay interval was from three to learn the discrimination of sample. 
six times higher than the rate of No discrimination of delay was mani- 
pecking to either sample. This is fest at the time the sample discrimi- 
predictable since responses during nation was achieved. Removing the 
delay were immediately reinforced blue light during the delay interval 
50% of the time, and the pigeon was’ did alter Ss’ behavior during this 
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Fic. 1. The number of pecks per day to each stimulus for each S in Group I, Exp. I. The arrow 
on each abscissa indicates the day on which discrimination to sample was first achieved. The 
primed (’) numbers indicate that the key was darkened during the delay intervals on that day. 
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interval, but the discrimination of 
sample did not appear to be affected. 


EXPERIMENT II 


The purpose of Exp. II was to 
investigate the effects of repeated 
reversals. Each time S learned the 
discrimination, the situation was 
changed so that the previously nega- 
tive stimulus was now positive, and 
vice versa. One question is whether 
or not a reversal learning set (5) can 
be established under delay of rein- 
forcement conditions. A second 
question is whether there is any 
“learning to learn” phenomenon dur- 
ing the delay period as well. Finally, 
one may ask whether changes in 
delay conditions affect the reversal 


set (if established). 
Method 


The training and experimental sessions were 
the same as in Exp. I. Whenever S reached 
the discrimination criterion, reinforcement con- 
ditions were reversed so that the previously 
negative sample was now positive, and the 
previously positive sample was now negative. 
These reversals continued until S reached the 
criterion of significance (P < .05) on three 
consecutive days. At this point delay conditions 
were changed. Reinforcement was no longer 
contingent upon the occurrence of any given 
response during the delay, but was immediately 
presented at the end of the 10-sec. interval 
following the positive sample. The key was 
now dark during delay periods. The Ss were 
run through three reversal problems under these 
new conditions. Six naive pigeons were Ss in 
this experiment. 


Results 


Table 1 presents the number of 
days each S required to achieve a 
discrimination of the red and yellow 
samples during each successive reversal 
problem. The primed (’) numbers 
indicate the three problems run after 
the discrimination criterion was 
reached, with the key darkened during 
delay. Although all Ss reached the 
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TABLE 1 


NumBer or Days Requrrep By Eacu 
PIGEON To REAcH CRITERION ON 
Eacu ReversaL Prosp_em 


Reversal Pigeons 
Problem P-1 P-2 P-3 P-4 
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*A significant discrimination during delay first 
appeared during the running of this problem. 


rapid reversal criterion, no consistent 
trend appears in Table 1. There is 
some indication that darkening the 
key did interfere with the ability 
to rapidly reverse. Substantiation of 
this must await the running of a 
control group past the point of three 
consecutive one-day reversals. Delay 
conditions were not altered following 
three successive one-day reversals 
for Bird P-4 because of apparatus 
problems which occurred at that 
point. 

All six Ss developed a discrimina- 
tion during delay. As shown in 
Table 1, the first significant delay 
discrimination usually occurred dur- 
ing the problem just preceding the 
attainment of the rapid reversal 
criterion. Figure 2 is based on the 
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Fic. 2. The total number of pecks for one S 


to each stimulus on the day the reversal criterion 
was met. The primed (’) numbers indicate 
that the key was darkened during these reversal 
problems. The arrow on the abscissa shows 
the point at which the rapid reversal criterion 
was met 


record of one S and shows the total 
number of pecks under each condition 
for the day each discrimination prob- 
lem was learned. The delay dis- 
crimination is apparently the result 
of a sharp drop in responses to blue 
following the negative sample. Once 
learned, the discrimination of blue 
is reversed as readily as the discrimi- 
nation of sample. 

To summarize, a reversal learning 
set, with regard to the samples, was 
established. Discrimination of the 
delay-following-red versus delay-fol- 
lowing-yellow appeared at about the 
same time as did rapid reversals on 
the sample. This differential rate of 
pecking was also rapidly reversed as 
a function of which color sample led 
to reinforcement. The reversal set 
may have been somewhat affected by 
changes in the delay-interval stimulus 
color. 
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Discussion 





Despite delays of reinforcement of 
10-sec. duration, all pigeons were able 
to learn the discrimination. This is of 
interest in view of the fact that no dif- 
ferential cues were consistently paired 
with the reward. The box, the color 
of the key, and the position of the key 
were all the same following both color 
samples. Gulde (4) and Riesen (7), 
controlling differential cues during delay, 
found that rats and chimpanzees could 
not solve problems involving delays of 
5 sec. The difference between these 
two studies and the present one would 
seem to lie in the complexity of the learn- 
ing task, rather than in the factor of 
delay stimulation. More than one pos- 
sible discriminable dimension was present 
in the Gulde and Riesen studies, whereas 
the pigeons were concerned only with 
the dimension of color. 

When the pigeon’s problem became 
the more complicated one of forming 
a reversal learning set, the solution of the 
problem was preceded by the formation 
of a discrimination during the delay. 
It is possible that, as a problem becomes 
more complex, there is a greater need 
for differential cues, and that a high 
rate of delay-interval pecking, associated 
with the reinforcement, serves this 
purpose. 

The present hypothesis is that a// 
delayed reward learning does not re- 
quire differential stimulation during de- 
lay, and that the relationship between 
learning and the need for differential 
cues is largely a function of the complexity 
of the learning task. This may be 
contrasted with the viewpoint put forth 
by Spence in 1947 (8). He hypothe- 
sized that immediate reinforcement must 
be present in order for learning to occur, 
that if this reinforcement is not of a 
primary nature, it must be secondary 
reinforcement, and therefore discrimina- 
tion learning under delay conditions 
necessitates differential external or 
internal cues. 

It is possible that some differential 
behavior, more difficult to observe than 
rates of pecking, was present during 
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the delay intervals. Perhaps some un- 
observed or unobservable response, such 
as salivation following the positive 
sample, may have been present and 
served to mediate the discrimination. 
A response of this sort seems rather 
unsatisfactory as an explanation and 
leaves one still wondering why the 
obvious secondary reinforcer, proprio- 
ceptive stimulation from pecking, was 
not differentiated. 

Although differential delay stimulation 
may not be essential for discrimination 
learning, Grice (3) has shown that it 
does facilitate learning. This is also 
suggested by the results of Exp. II in 
thispaper. Another question that merits 
attention is whether or not a level of 
performance, reached with the help of 
cues during delay, can be sustained if 
the cues are removed. Other variables 
which may prove important in delayed- 
reward learning are the particular stimuli 
present during the delay and _ the 
previous learning history of S. 


SUMMARY 


Two experiments on delayed-reward learning 
in the pigeon were performed in a Skinner Bex. 
On each trial either a red or yellow light il- 
luminated a key for 10sec. and S’s rateof pecking at 
the key was measured. A 10-sec. period during 
which a blue light illuminated the key always 
followed, regardless of which color had been 
originally presented. This delay period was 
terminated by a food reward only if it had been 
preceded by red (or yellow) which had been a 
priori designated as the positive stimulus. 
Seventy-two trials were run each day until S 
reached a criterion for discrimination of red and 
yellow. 

In Exp. I, four Ss were run until the dis- 
crimination criterion was reached, and then the 
key was not illuminated during the delay inter- 
val. Four other Ss were run for three days 
without change after the discrimination criterion 
was reached (Control Group) ‘The change in 
the delay condition did not appear to have any 
effect upon the attained discrimination. 
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In Exp. II, six Ss were tested for reversal 
learning. Each time the statistical criterion 
was reached, reinforcement was shifted to the 
alternate color sample. This procedure was 
continued until the discrimination was attained 
on three successive days. Three additional 
reversals were run with the key dark during the 
delay interval. A sudden decrease in the num- 
ber of trials needed to reach criterion occurred 
at about the same time that Ss showed dif- 
ferential pecking behavior during the delay 
interval. This differential behavior dropped 
out when the delay condition was altered, and 
the reversal sets appeared to be impaired. 

The role of differential cues in delayed-re- 
ward learning was discussed, and it was sug- 
gested that such cues are not always necessary 
for delayed-reward learning. The complexity 
of the learning task was suggested as an im- 
portant variable which requires investigation. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF TWO-PERSON GAME SITUATIONS IN 
TERMS OF STATISTICAL LEARNING THEORY ! 
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This study represents an extension 
of statistical learning theory to a class 
of two-person, zero-sum game situa- 
tions. Because the theory has been 
mainly developed in connection with 
experiments dealing with individual 
learning problems, its predictive suc- 
cess in an experimental area involving 
interaction between individuals pro- 
vides an additional measure of the 
scope of its validity. It should be 
emphasized that the study reported 
here was not conceived as providing 
an empirical test of the adequacy of 
learning theory as opposed to game 
theory; although we use the language 
of game theory to describe the study, 
the game characteristics of the situa- 
tion were not apparent to Ss. This 
point is amplified below. 

For the purposes of this experiment, 
a play of agameisatrial. Onagiven 
trial each of the two players inde- 
pendently makes a choice between 
one of two alternatives—that is, he 
makes one of two possible responses. 
After the players have indicated their 
choices, the outcome of the trial is 
announced to each player. 


On all trials, the game is described by 
the following pay-off matrix. 


B, B: 
\; | ai a2 
Ay as a%; 


'This research was supported by the Be- 
havioral Sciences Division of the Ford Founda- 
tion and by the Group Psychology Branch of the 
Office of Naval Research. The authors are 
indebted to W. K. Estes for several stimulating 
discussions of the ideas on which this experiment 
is based. 
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The players are designated A and B. 
The responses available to A are A; and 
A»; similarly, the responses available to 
B are B; and Bz. If A selects A; and B 
selects B, then there is a probability a; 
that A is “‘correct” and B is “incorrect,” 
and a probability 1 — a, that A is “‘in- 
correct” and B is “correct.” These two 
joint events are exhaustive since it is 
required that exactly one player is cor- 
rect on each trial. The outcomes of the 
other three response pairs are identically 
specified in terms of a2, a3 and ay. 

The interaction of the players is limited 
by two factors: (a) neither player is 
shown the pay-off matrix, (4) neither 
player is directly informed cf the re- 
sponses of the other player. Thus, from 
the standpoint of the general theory of 
rational behavior (4), § should not regard 
himself as playing a 2 XK 2 game with 
known pay-off matrix but should view 
the situation as a multi-stage decision 
problem against an unknown opponent. 
However, selection of an optimal strategy 
in this multi-stage decision problem is 
far from a trivial task mathematically, 
and it is scarcely to be expected that any 
S would use such a strategy. The virtue 
of statistical learning theory is that it 
yields a quantitative prediction of how 
organisms actually do behave in such 
situations. 

Our theoretical analysis of the be- 
havior of Ss in the situation described is 
based on two distinct but closely related 
models. Since a detailed mathematical 
analysis of these models will be presented 
elsewhere, the present statement will 
concern only the most salient facts and 
omit mathematical proofs. 

Linear model.—The first model is an 
extension of a linear model developed by 
Estes and Burke (6). Experimental 
tests of this formulation for one-person 
learning situations have been reported 
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(2, 9, 13). The basic assumption of the 
model is that response probability on a 
given trial is a linear function of the 
probability on the preceding trial. When 
a response is reinforced its probability 
increases; the reinforcement of any other 
response decreases its probability. 

In the present situation, where two 
responses are available to each S, if a 
response occurs and is designated as 
“correct,” then the response is rein- 
forced; if a response occurs and is desig- 
nated as “incorrect,” then the alternative 
response is reinforced. More specifi- 
cally, let a, be the probability of response 
A: on Trial ». The rules of change are: 
(a) if A; is reinforced on Trial », then 
Gns1 = (1 — Balan + Oa; (4) if Ao is rein- 
forced on Trial m then any; = (1 — Oa)an, 
where 0 < 64 < 1. Identical rules are 
specified for B,, the probability of a B, 
response, in terms of 63. 

The following pair of recursive equa- 
tions can then be derived for the mean 
probabilities &, and B,, where 7, is the 
mean probability of the joint event that 
on Trial » Player A will make response 
A, and Player B response B,. 


@nst = (1 — 20, + Oaa2 + Oaas)arn 
+ O4(a4 — as)Bn + Oa(l — ay) 
+ O4(a1 + a3 — az — a4) ¥n 


Buin = a — Opas sae Opas)Bn 
+ On(a2 — aslan + Onag 
+ On(az + ag — a; — a2)¥n- 


It may be shown that &, 8 and 7, the 
asymptotic probabilities in the sense of 
Cesaro (11),° exist and are independent 
of the initial probabilities ao, Bo, Yo. 
However, in general these asymptotic 
quantities depend on 6,4 and 6p, and no 
simple results are obtainable for the 
quantities individually. On the other 
hand, an interesting linear relation be- 
tween & and 8, which is independent of 
¥, 9, and 6p, can be derived, namely: 


[(as + aqm aj — a2) + (aja —_ ajay) Ja 
= (aja3 — azas)B + 4(az + ag — ai — az) 
+ as(az— a3). (1) 


3 To be explicit, 
a 
a = lim —- Dai, 
no MN jm) 


and similarly, for B and ¥. 
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The line determined by this equation 
has been labeled the interaction line since 
the exact point on the line specifying the 
asymptotic probabilities @ and B is a 
function of both 64 and 43. It is inter- 
esting to observe that in the correspond- 
ing one-person learning situation, the 
interaction line degenerates to a point, 
while in the three-person situation an 
interaction surface is obtained. 

Finite Markov model.—In this model 
the simplifying assumption is made that 
on all trials a player’s response behavior 
is determined by a single stimulus—that 
is, the event associated with the onset of 
a trial. The S is described as being in 
one of two possible states: (a) if in State 
1, the stimulus is conditioned to Response 
1 and, in the presence of the stimulus, 
Response 1 will be elicited; (4) if in State 
2, the stimulus is conditioned to Re- 
sponse 2 and, in the presence of the 
stimulus, Response 2 will be elicited. 
Thus, on any Trial », the two players are 
described in terms of one of the following 
four states: <1,1>, <1,2>, <2,1> and 
<2,2> where the first member of a 
couple indicates the state of Player A 
and the second, the state of Player B. 
For example, <2,1> means that Player 
A will make response A, and Player B 
will make response B;. It is postulated 
that the change of states from one trial 
to the next is Markovian, and the follow- 
ing analysis is used to derive the transi- 
tion matrix (10, 11) of the process. 

When one of Player A’s responses is 
reinforced on Trial » there is (a) a prob- 
ability 6, that the stimulus governing 
Player A’s response will be conditioned 
to the reinforced response and therefore, 
on Trial » + 1 Player A will make the 
response reinforced on Trial m and, (4) a 
probability 1 — 6,4 that the conditioned 
status of the stimulus will remain un- 
changed and therefore, on Trial » + 1 
Player A will repeat the response made 
on Trial m. Identical rules describe the 


_process for Player B in terms of 6p.‘ 


‘The Markov process derived from these as- 
sumptions differs in certain respects from that 
which can be derived from the Estes and Burke 
stimulus sampling model (6). In their formula- 
tion the stimulus is conceptualized as being 
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For this set of assumptions and the 
pay-off probabilities a,, a2, a3 and a4, the 
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transition matrix describing the learning 
process can be derived and is as follows: 


_ <i> <1,2> a: eee, 

<1,1l> ai(0, — On) a,Op (l — a:)Oa 0 
+ (1 - 6) 
<iz> a%n a2!O, — Op) 0 (1 — as)Oa 
+ (1 — @) 
<2,1> (1 — as)O 0 a3(6, — Op) ap 
+ (1 — 6a) 
<2,2> 0 (1 — ag)Oa ads aq(O6, — Op) 
+ (1 — 6a) 


Rows designate the state on Trial n 
and columns the state on Trial » + 1. 
Thus (1 — a3)04, the entry in Row 3, 
Column 1, is the conditional probability 
of being in State <1,1> on Trial » + 1 
given that the pair of Ss was in State 
<2,1> on Trial n, because: 


(1—a3)04 =6,0n (1 — ay) +84! 1—@) (1— as) 
+ (1—64)0%-O+ (1—64) (1—Op) -0. 


From these one-stage transition prob- 
abilities an explicit solution is obtained 
for the Cesaro asymptotic probabilities 
of an A; and B, response; as in the case 
of the linear model these quantities are 
denoted as & and 8, respectively. The 
general equations for @ and 8 are too 
lengthy to reproduce here but certain 
results are noteworthy. It can be shown 
that & and @ are related by the identical 
interaction line determined by Equation 
1 of the linear model. For the Markov 
model, however, it can in addition be 
proved that the point on the interaction 
line describing a particular pair of Ss’ 
asymptotic behaviors is uniquely deter- 
mined by the ratio of #4 to @g. Further, 
even without a knowledge of the specific 
values of @, and @,% one can specify a 
fairly narrow interval on the interaction 
line within which & and 8 must fall by 
composed of a large number of stimulus elements 
each of which is sampled with probability @ and, 
once sampled, conditioned to the reinforced re- 
sponse with probability 1. Further, the prob- 
ability of a response is defined as the proportion 
of stimulus elements in the sample conditioned 
to the response. In the model used in this paper 
it is assumed that the single stimulus is sampled 
on each trial with probability 1. 





taking the limits of & and 8 as the ratio 
6, /@g approaches zero or becomes large. 

Particular cases of the theoretical 
analysis may be illustrated by examining 
predictions for the parameter values em- 
ployed in this experiment. Three sets 
of aj values were used corresponding to 
three classical cases of 2 X 2 games in 
the theory of zero-sum, two-person 
games (12). 

The first case is labeled the Mixed 
Group, since both players have mixed 
minimax strategies. The a; values are 
given by the pay-off matrix 


, B, B: 
a 
Ae| 4 3 


The minimax strategy for Player A is to 
choose A; with probability 4, and the 
minimax strategy for B is to choose B, 
with probability 3. In the Markov 


model 
a= .600 (2) 


- 35(6,/0n) + 22 2 
8= ——— . (3) 


50(64/@n) + 40 
Note that @ is independent of 64 /@p. 
From Equation 3 one obtains as bounds 


on B: 
550 <B < .700. (4) 


If one assumes 6, = On, then 8 = .633. 
For this case the interaction line is the 
line satisfying Equation 2. 

The second case is labeled the Pure 
Group, since both players have pure mini- 
max strategies. The particular values 
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are given by the matrix 


a Be 
Ald 1 
Ae| § 3 


Here a; = } is a saddle point of the ma- 
trix and from the standpoint of game 
theory the optimal strategy for Player A 
is to play A; with probability 1 and for 


B to play B, with probability 1. In the 
Markov model 

= .667 (5) 

3 = 6(04/6p) +5 (6) 


~ 9(04/0s) +9 


As in the previous case, & is independent 
of 64/6 and the interaction line is the 
line satisfying Equation 5. From Equa- 
tion 6 one obtains as bounds on B: 


555 <p < .667. (7) 


If one assumes then 
B = .611. 

The third case is labeled the Sure 
Group since both players have sure-thing 
strategies (i.e., given the pay-off matrix 
one of the two responses available to each 
player is at least as good or better than 
the other response regardless of what his 
opponent does). The parameter values 
are given by the matrix 


B, B, 


} 1 
t 


that 0, = On, 


A | 


2 


3 
4 


The sure-thing strategies for Players A 
and B are A; and B, respectively. In 
the Markov model 


5(@a/0n) + 15 


sie 7(6,/0n) + 23 8) 
—  5(6,/0n) + 16 
aaa 9 
P= 76x/O) + 23° ) 
and as bounds one has: 
652 <a <.71l (10) 
696 <8 <.711. (11) 


If one assumes that 6, = 6p, then 
& = .667 and B = .700. For this case 
the interaction line is determined by the 
equation: 


(12) 
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Metuop 


Subjects.—The Ss were 120 undergraduates 
obtained from introductory courses in psy- 
chology and philosophy at Stanford University. 
They were randomly assigned to the Mixed, 
Pure, and Sure Groups with the restriction that 
there were 20 pairs of Ss in each group. 

Apparatus —The Ss, run in pairs, sat at 
opposite ends of an 8 X 3-ft. table. Mounted 
vertically on the table top facing each S was a 
50-in. wide by 30-in. high black panel placed 
22 in. from the end of the table. The £ sat 
between the two panels and was not visible to 
either S. The apparatus, as viewed from S’s 
side, consisted of two silent operating keys 
mounted 8 in. apart on the table top and 12 in. 
from the end of the table; upon the panel, three 
milk-glass panel lights were mounted. One of 
these lights, which served as the signal for S to 
respond, was centered between the keys at a 
height of 17 in. from the table top. Each of the 
two remaining lights, the reinforcing signals, was 
at a height of 11 in. directly above one of the 
keys. The presentation and duration of the 
lights were automatically controlled. The Ss 
were not visible to one another and could not see 
each other’s responses or panel lights. 

Procedure.—The Ss were read the following 
instructions: “We always run Ss in pairs because 
this is the way the equipment has been designed 
and also because it is the most economical pro- 
cedure. Actually, however, you are both work- 
ing on two completely different and independent 
problems. 

“The experiment for each of you consists of a 
series of trials. The top center lamp on your 
panel will light for about 2 sec. to indicate the 
start of each trial. Shortly thereafter one or the 
other of the two lower lamps will light up. 
Your job is to predict on each trial which one of 
the two lower lamps will light and indicate your 
prediction by pressing the proper key. That is, 
if you expect the left lamp to light press the left 
key, if you expect the right lamp to light press 
the right key. On each trial press one or the 
other of the two keys but never both. If you 
are not sure which key to press then guess. 

“Be sure to indicate your choice by pressing 
the proper key immediately after the onset of 
the signal light. That is, when the signal light 
goes on press one or the other key down and 
release it. Then wait until one of the lower 
lights goes on. If the light above the key you 
pressed goes on your prediction was correct, if 
the light above the key opposite from the one 
you pressed goes on you were incorrect, and 
should have pressed the other key. At times 
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you may feel frustrated or irritated if you cannot 
understand what the experiment is all about. 
Nevertheless, continue trying to make the very 
best prediction you can on each trial.” 

For each pair of Ss, one was randomly selected 
as Player A and the other as Player B. Further, 
for each S one of the two response keys was 
randomly designated Response 1 and the other 
Response 2 with the restriction that the following 
possible combinations occurred equally often in 
each of the three experimental groups: (a) Ay 
and B, on the right, (b) A; on the right and B, 
on the left, (c) A; on the left and B, on the right, 
and (d) A; and B, on the left. 

Following the instructions, 200 trials were run 
in continuous sequence. For each pair of Ss 
sequences of reinforcing lights were generated in 
accordance with assigned values of a; and ob- 
served responses. 

On all trials the signal light was lighted for 
3.5 sec.; the time between successive signal ex- 
The reinforcing light fol- 
lowed the cessation of the signal light by 1.5 sec. 
and remained on for 2 sec. 

At the end of the session each S was asked to 
describe what he thought was involved in the 
experiment. Only one S indicated that he be- 
lieved the reinforcing events depended in any 
way on a relationship between his responses and 
the other player’s responses. His record and 
that of his partner were eliminated from the 
analysis and replaced by another pair. 


posures was 10 sec. 


ReEsuLts AND Discussion 


Mean learning curves and asymptotic 
results.—Figure 1 provides a descrip- 
tion of behavior over all trials of the 
experiment. In this figure the mean 
proportions of A; and B, responses in 
successive blocks of 40 trials are given 
for the sequence of 200 trials. An in- 
spection of this figure indicates that 
responses are fairly stable over the 
last 100 trials except possibly for B, 
responses in the Pure Group. To 
check the stability of response be- 
havior for individual data, t’s for 
paired measures were computed be- 
tween response proportions for the 
first and last halves of the final block 
of 60 trials. In all cases the obtained 
values of t fall short of significance at 
the .05 level. 
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responses in blocks of 40 trials for the three 
experimental groups. 


It appears reasonable to assume 
that a constant level of responding has 
been reached; consequently the pro- 
portions computed over the last 60 
trials were used as an estimate of @ 
and 8. Table 1 presents the observed 
mean proportions of A; and B, re- 
sponses in the last 60 trial block and 
the SD’s associated with these means. 


TABLE 1 


PrepicTepD AND Opservep MEAN Proportions 
or A; anv B,; Responses OVER THE 
Last Biock or 60 TrIALs 





| Response A: | Response Bi 




















| Pred. | Obs. | SD | Pred.| Obs. | SD 

Mixed | 600 | 605 | 0794 .633 | .649 | 0874 
Pure .667 | .670 | 0832 611 | .602 | .0634 
.731 | .0760 


Sure | 667 606 | 1005 | .700 
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Each entry is based on N = 20. The 
values predicted by the Markov model 
for 0, = 9p are also presented. 

Inspection of Table 1 indicates that 
predicted and observed results are ex- 
tremely close for the Mixed and Pure 
Groups; ¢ tests of the difference be- 
tween these values do not approach 
significance at the .05 level. For the 
Sure Group the difference between 
Player B’s observed and theoretical 
values is also not significant; but for 
Player A, the difference is significant. 
Specifically, the observed proportion 
of A; responses for the Sure Group is 
less than predicted. Note, however, 
that one may relinquish the assump- 
tion that, = 6, and, given the bound- 
ary conditions specified by Equations 
10 and 11, determine for the Sure 
Group the point on the interaction line 
(see Equation 12) which is nearest the 
observed point. This nearest point is 
& = .652 and 8 = .696. For this 
point the difference between observed 
and theoretical values is not signifi- 
cant at the .05 level for either A; or 
B, responses. 

Game theory comparisons.—lIt is of 
interest to compare observed values 
with the game-theoretic optimal 
strategies discussed earlier, for it can 
be reasonably maintained that even 
though Ss do not know the pay-off ma- 
trix, after a large number of trials they 
have learned enough about the situa- 
tion to approach an optimal game 
strategy. Concerning such a conjec- 
ture, the results for the Pure and Sure 
Groups seem decisive: the optimal 
game strategies of responding A, or B,; 
with probability 1, for Player A or B, 
respectively, are not even crudely ap- 
proximated by the observed means. 
Moreover, the maximum individual 
value in each group of 20 Ss does not 
approach 1; for the Pure Group max a 
is .80 and max @ is .71, while for the 
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Sure Group max a is .77 and max 8 
is .84. 

The results for the Mixed Group 
also fail to support the hypothesis that 
Ss, in the long run, will approach 
an optimal game strategy. The ob- 
served & of .605 and 8 of .649 both 
differ significantly from their respec- 
tive minimax strategies of 4 and % at 
beyond the .001 level. 


Several questions are suggested by 
these comparisons with game theory that 
are pertinent to a theory of small groups. 
First, would the-learning theory predic- 
tions be less applicable and the optimal 
game strategies more closely approxi- 
mated if Ss are explicitly told that they 
are competing with each other? Subse- 
quent experimental work (3) indicates 
that the answer to this question is prob- 
ably negative. Second, would optimal 
game strategies be more closely approxi- 
mated if Ss were run for a very large 
number of trials over a period of several 
days? What evidence there is on this 
question from individual learning situa- 
tions (7, 8, 9) tends to support the hy- 
pothesis that the long run mean prob- 
abilities would stay close to the learning 
theory predictions. However, detailed 
experimental investigation would be 
worth while. Third, would the present 
experimental results be affected if Ss 
were paid for correct responses and penal- 
ized monetarily for incorrect responses? 
The models formulated in the first part 
cf this paper are not rich enough in con- 
ceptual content to express formally 
possible effects of different types of re- 
inforcing events. Fourth, will the obvi- 
ous generalization of the two models to 
the interaction of more than two Ss be 
experimentally substantiated, and how 
will observed response probabilities com- 
pare with various proposed “‘solutions”’ 
of m-person games? 


Adequacy of Markov model.—Be- 
cause of the relatively simple mathe- 
matical character of stationary Mar- 
kov processes with a finite number of 
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TABLE 2 


Osservep TRANSITION Matrices CoRRESPONDING TO THE THEORETICAL 
Transition Matrix Speciriep By THE Markov Move 


(Computed over the last 100 Trials) 


Mixed Group 


<1l,1> ame 30) Al .38 
<i. ze) 3 25 15 | .06 50 
<z at 32 16 30 | 19 30 
<i, 38> 28 fa ce ee 31 


states, it is possible to ask certain de- 
tailed questions about our data from 
the standpoint of Markov models. 
Probably the most direct question is: 
How do the aggregate transition ma- 
trices for each of the three experi- 
mental groups compare with the theo- 
retical transition matrix derived in the 
first part of the paper? Table 2 pre- 
sents the observed matrices computed 
over the last 100 trials. Since each 
group contained 20 pairs of Ss, each 
matrix is based on 2000 observations. 
No statistical test is needed to see that 
the observed matrices differ signifi- 
cantly from the theoretical matrix. 
It is sufficient to observe that in the 
theoretical matrix (for all sets of 
parameter values a;) the antidiagonal 
is identically zero, but in the observed 
matrices every entry on the anti- 
diagonals is markedly different from 
zero. Asa matter of fact, it would be 
surprising to find a very close agree- 
ment between the theoretical and 
observed matrices, for the theoretical 
matrix was derived from exceedingly 
simple assumptions. In particular, it 
seems unlikely that the detailed pat- 
tern of Ss’ responses could be ac- 
counted for by a model which con- 
ceptualizes the effective stimulus as a 
single element identical from trial 
to trial. 


Pure Group Sure Group 





l l l l - 
<1,1 >| <1,2> <2,1 >) <2,2 >) <1,1 >| <1,2 >| <2,1 >| <2,2 >| <1,1 >| <1,2 >| <2.1 >| <2.2> 


27 | 241 WN 


Sr a2 | 10 

31] 12 | 08 | 52 | 19 | 22 | 07 
20 | .29 | .21 | 47 | 12 | 31 | 210 
16 17 27 17 37 19 
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For experimental situations involv- 
ing more than one S even the exten- 
sion to a two-element stimulus model 
is not trivial from the standpoint of 
computing the simplest quantities de- 
sired—namely, asymptotic response 
probabilities. For example, if in the 
one-element model one identifies the 
stimulus element as the signal light, 
one natural two-element model is to 
identify two successive signals as the 
two stimuli. The Markov process 
derived from this assumption has, for 
the present experiment, 16 states. 

Fortunately, without examining a 
specific two-stage Markov model one 
can ask one highly relevant question 
about the present data: Can the data 
be more adequately accounted for by 
a two-stage model which employs in- 
formation about the S on the previous 
two trials as compared with a one- 
stage model which employs informa- 
tion about only one preceding trial? 
For this purpose the x? test described 
by Anderson and Goodman (1) was 
used. The null hypothesis is that 
Pink = Pic fori = 1, one, 4 where Disk 
is the probability of State & given 
successively States i and 7 on the two 
previous trials and py, is the prob- 
ability of State & simply given State 7 
on the preceding trial. To test this 
hypothesis the following sum was 
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computed for aggregate group data: 


x= 2, mij*(Dise — Bin)®/Pies 


where n,;* = >> nix. If the null hy- 
‘ 


pothesis is true, x? has the usual limit- 
ing distribution with 4(4 — 1)? = 36df. 

The obtained values of x? were 81.8 
for the Mixed Group, 50.5 for the 
Pure Group and 52.9 for the Sure 
Group. Forthe Pure and Sure Groups 
the value of x’ is not significant at the 
.O5 level, for the Mixed Group it is. 
Independent of any specific model 
these results indicate that for two of 
the three groups the learning process 
is fairly well approximated by a one- 
stage Markov process. Moreover, it 
is to be noted that the significant x? 
for the aggregated data of the Mixed 
Group does not entail that individual 
pairs of Ss were not one-stage Mar- 
kovian in their responses, for the sum 
(in the sense pertinent here) of several 
Markov processes is not necessarily a 
Markov process. The relatively small 
number of observations for a given 
pair of Ss ruled out a separate x? test 
for each pair. 

If, on the other hand, one accepts 
the approximate one-stage Markovian 
character of the learning process 
studied in this experiment, and asks 
if this process is stationary in the 
sense that the observed transition 
probabilities are constant over all 
trials, the answer is negative. Ina x? 
analysis (1) of the aggregate observed 
transition matrix for the first 100 trials 
compared with the last 100 trials, the 
difference was significant at the .01 
level for all three groups. These 
results suggest that nonstationary, 
single-element models need to be ex- 
plored in addition to an analysis 
of stationary multi-stimulus element 
models. 
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Observed and predicted variances in 
the linear model.—The close agreement 
between predicted and observed mean 
asymptotic responses suggests a check 
of the linear model against another 
measure of behavior. Specifically, we 
were interested in checking the vari- 
ance predicted by the model against 
the experimental results on variability 
presented in Table 1. The observed 
SD’s in this table relate to the propor- 
tions of A, and B, responses in blocks 
of 60 trials; comparable theoretical 
quantities will be designated o(A,) 
and o(B,), respectively. 

Unfortunately direct analytical com- 
putation of ¢(A,) and o(B,) seems im- 
possible. Consequently it was neces- 
sary to resort to “Monte Carlo 
methods” (5). The basic idea of the 
approach is to construct a system 
which follows the rules specified by 
the theory and then make observa- 
tions on the behavior of the system. 
By taking a large number of such 
observations one obtains precise esti- 
mates of theoretical quantities. In 
the present case, what might be con- 
sidered a hypothetical S was built by 
programming an I.B.M. Type 650 
digital computor so that its sequence 
of commands corresponded to the 
operations specified by the linear 
model. 

Employing this procedure, estimates 
of a(A,) and o(B,) were obtained for 
various values of 6, and 6g. Results 
from other experiments (2, 9, 13, 14) 
suggested that 6 values for the present 
study would undoubtedly be bounded 
between .O1 and .50. Hence, com- 
binations of .01, .10, and .50 were used 
in the computation; a finer gradation 
of values would have been desirable 
but the cost of computor time made 
this prohibitive. The results of the 
Monte Carlo runs are presented in 


Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 
Monte Caro Estimates or o(A;) anp o(B,) For Various VALUES OF 0,4 AND 65 
| Mixed Group Pure Group | Sure Group 

Oa 6B } ee | - mee lat 
| @(Ai) (Bi) @(Ai) @(Bi) @(A1) @(Bi) 
Ol or | 030 031 | 033 024 024 =| 021 
01 10 6} 021 042 | 034 051 | 021. | 047 
Ol 50 027 061 | 02% 053 | 030 | 046 
10 1 049 031 058 022 | O51 | 021 
10 10 050 | 052 059 036 | 050 035 
10 50 060 057 060 043 | 065 053 
‘50 Ol 035 =| 024 076 O18 071 021 
50 10 062 | 037 O64 | 051 O49 045 
50 50 066 O45 071 046 074 036 


A comparison of Tables 1 and 3 
indicates that, for all cases, the ob- 
served variability is greater than pre- 
dicted by the model. Even the most 
favorable comparisons between ob- 
served and predicted values prove to 
be significantly different at the .05 
level when a x? test of variances is 
employed. The finding that the linear 
model tends to underestimate ob- 
served variability is not surprising in 
view of similar results from other ex- 
periments employing linear operator 
models to account for individual learn- 
ing data. 

SUMMARY 


The study deals with an analysis of a zero- 
sum, two-person game situation in terms of sta- 
tistical learning theory and game theory. 

The Ss were run in pairs for 200 trials. A 
single play of the game is treated as a trial. On 
a trial each player makes a choice between one 
of two alternative responses; after the players 
have made their response, the outcome of the 
trial is announced. The responses available to 
Player A are designated A; and A; similarly the 
responses available to Player B are B; and Bz. 
If Player A selects A; and Player B selects Bi, 
then there is a probability a; that Player A is 
“correct” and Player B is “incorrect” and a 
probability 1 — a, that Player B is “correct” 
and Player A is “incorrect.” The outcome of 
the other three response pairs is identically 
specified in terms of a2, a;, and ay. The Ss were 
instructed to maximize the number of correct 
responses. 


Three groups were run, each employing a 
different set of aj values. The selection of these 
values was determined by game-theoretic con- 
siderations; that is, a group had available either 
a sure-thing strategy, a pure minimax strategy, 
or a mixed minimax strategy. 

Analysis of the data was in terms of two differ- 
ent but related stochastic models for learning 
and game theory. Specifically the following 
detailed comparisons of data and theory were 
made: (a) mean asymptotic response proba- 
bilities, (2) one- and two-stage transition prob- 


abilities, and (c) variances associated with 
asymptotic response probabilities. 
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Knowledge of results (KR) _ is 
known to be an important deter- 
minant of human skills learning and 
performance (8). Learning without 
KR has never yet been demonstrated, 
and rates and levels of learning have 
proved sensitive to its adequacy, 
variously defined. In a simple sense, 
there is an obvious likeness between 
KR and reward (punishment); each 
is the terminal effect of S’s behavior, 
dependent on S’s response, but also 
controlled by E. This likeness makes 
possible many analogous manipula- 
tions of time (8), consistency variables 
(1, 2), and frequency—as, to use 
the present study for illustration, 
varying the relative frequency of KR 
and varying the proportion of re- 
warded trials are procedurally analo- 
gous (6). In some cases, KR has 
effects similar to those of reward; 
for example, we find progressive 
improvement the greater the number 
of trials followed by KR (1), deteri- 
oration with its removal (5), and 
response shifts with arbitrary shifts 
in KR (1). 

Despite many similarities between 
KR and reward, the two are not 
necessarily equivalent. There are 
differences as obvious as their like- 
nesses. Reward is typically provided 
after one of a dichotomy of responses, 


1 Preparation of the manuscript was supported 
by a grant of the University Council on Research 
of Tulane University. The data were collected 
while the authors were employed at the Air 
Force Personnel and Training Research Center. 
The present paper is based upon one reported 
before the Midwestern Psychological Associa- 
tion in 1956. A similar, but unpublished, study 
has been performed by E. I. Jones. 


KR more often varies with the degree 
of response error. Actually, some 
of the confusions arising out of com- 
parisons of data from the two areas 
arise from the different types of tasks 
and procedures which have been 
used to date. In the human skills 
context, the task is usually one of 
learning to make graded responses 
by means of a graded error signal, KR 
being a quantitative index of how and 
by how much subsequent behavior 
should be modified. In the KR 
study, verbal instructions to S gen- 
erally define the general problem, 
limit the response types, and establish 
the range within which the correct 
response lies. Absence of KR does 
not usually signify anything at all. 
On the other hand, in studies of 
reward, gradations of response are 
commonly irrelevant, a common re- 
ward being administered for any one 
of many responses meeting a broadly 
defined criterion such as, “turning 
right.” Once we have a number of 
studies undertaken with comparable 
operations, there will be better op- 
portunity to compare the operation 
of reward and KR at a theoretical 
level. 

The purpose of this study was to 
compare the effects of absolute and 
relative frequency of KR. The task 
chosen for study was simple, requiring 
S to learn to move a lever a certain 
distance. The Ss were given the 
magnitude and direction of the error 
on each trial or on a set proportion 
of trials. In the latter case, it is 
obvious that between KR trials S 
made responses at least qualitatively 
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similar to those associated with KR 
trials. Whatever the KR schedule, 
KR informed S of his last error. 

The hypothesis tested was that 
in a relatively simple, discrete motor- 
learning task, the effect of a KR upon 
the response tendency is immediate 
and without additional beneficial ef- 
fect upon later non-KR_ responses. 
On the other hand, there is a list of 
potential negative considerations. 
With uncontrolled sources of external 
information, or with the growth of 
inhibitory (or extinction) effects, per- 
formance might be related to the 
relative frequency of KR. Further, 
interference from  non-KR Ue trials 
might reduce the effectiveness of the 
occasional KR; or the wider spacing 
of KR trials might reduce motivation. 
Nonetheless, since performance im- 
proves progressively, rather than step- 
wise with a succession of closely 
spaced KR’s (1, 2, 5), learning can be 
expected from infrequent KR’s. 


MeETHOD 


Subjects—The Ss were 273 basic trainee 
airmen at Lackland Air Force Base, all without 
previous experience with the apparatus. 

Apparatus.—The lever apparatus has been 
fully described previously (3). In brief, it 
consists of a 14.5-in. lever suspended vertically, 
and shielded from S’s view. Moving the lever 
required a force of 20 lb. against the lever handle. 
One pull constituted a trial. 

Design and procedure—Three groups of 78 
Ss were used in the main investigation and 39 
Ss in a supplementary group were tested shortly 
thereafter. The KR was provided as follows 
for the groups of the main experiment: on all 
trials (Group 100), every third trial (Group 33), 
every fourth trial (Group 25). The KR was 
given to all groups on Trial 1 (after the first 
response) and thereafter KR followed the above 
schedule until 10, 30, and 40 trials had been 
administered to Groups 100, 33, and 25, re- 
spectively. All groups thus received 10 KR’s. 
In analogy to animal-reward procedure, the 
present procedure represents administration of 
KR at a fixed ratio. The supplementary group, 
Group 10, was run immediately after data were 
collected for the other groups. Group 10 
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received KR for every tenth trial of its 100 
trials, starting with the first KR on Trial 1. 

For all groups the optimal lever travel was 
33.57° of arc, but S was not informed of this— 
only that he was to find out how far to pull 
the lever to get a hit. On trials when KR was 
given, E gave S a verbal report of the magnitude 
of the error (rounded to the nearest whole 
number).? In addition, positive errors were 
read as “too high,” negative as “too low.” 
The task set S is thus one of minimizing the 
reported error. 

The trial cycle was 20 sec., fractionated 
as follows: from ready signal to pull signal, 
5 sec.; from pull signal to response completion, 
time as required by S (3-4 sec.); and from 
response completion to the next ready signal, 
time remaining within the 20 sec. When KR 
was given, it was interpolated 5 sec. after 
response completion. 


ReEsuLts AND Discussion 


The data reported are all in terms 
of degrees of arc. Of greatest interest 
are the data obtained on KR + 1 
trials, i.e., trials immediately after 
those on which KR was given. These 
data provide a measure of the effect 
of KR when absolute frequency of KR 
is constant though relative frequency 


TABLE 1 


Mean Asso.ute Errors IN 
Decrees or Arc 























Group* 
Trial 
KR +1 
100 30 25 10 

1 st 9.01 10.01 8.71 10.88 
2nd 6.65 6.18 6.11 5.87 
3rd 3.99 4.47 4.86 3.83 
4th 3.73 3.73 4.08 3.19 
Sth 3.33 3.51 3.87 2.32 
6th 3.04 3.14 4.16 2.87 
7th 2.63 2.75 3.11 3.28 
8th 3.02 3.21 3.19 2.05 
9th 2.21 2.83 2.83 2.64 
10th 2.45 2.85 3.11 2.43 





* For Group 10, N = 39; otherwise, N = 78, 


2 Actually, S’s error was not reported in 
degrees, but, by linear transformation, according 
to a scale graduated into 100 units. The con- 
version factor from errors in degrees of arc to 
error reported is 1.34. 
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is variable. Mean absolute errors 
in positioning the lever on the 10 
KR + 1 trials are presented in Table 
1. Leaving Group 10 out of con- 
sideration for the moment, it is 
obvious that there is little difference 
between groups on any trial. The 
data of Groups 100, 33, and 25 on 
KR + | trials were subjected to a 
Groups-by-Trials analysis of variance 
(Lindquist Type I [7, pp. 267-273]) 
in order to evaluate the effect of 
relative frequency of KR. The ratio 
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value considerably below the .05 
level with 2 and 231 df. 

Group 10, run separately from the 
other groups, reverses, if anything, 
the slight trend in the main experi- 
ment: Group 10 generally has the 


smallest error on a given KR + 1 


trial and has the smallest grand 
mean error over the ten trials. The 
Subjects-within-Groups error term 


from the analysis of variance men- 
tioned above was used as the basis 
for setting up a confidence interval 





of the mean squares of Groups and for the differences between means 
Subjects-within-Groups was 1.26, a based on N’s of 78 and 39. Even 
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Fic. 1. The effects of KR trials (open circles) and non-KR trials (dots) are shown for 


the acquisition of a simple skill. 


The data are from Group 10, KR being administered after the 


first response and thereafter following every tenth response. 
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the greatest difference between grand 
KR + 1 means (Group 25 vs. Group 
10) failed to exceed the .05 confidence 
interval. 

In short, the findings do not sup- 
port the idea that errors in pulling the 
lever varied as a function of variation 
in relative frequency of KR, absolute 
frequency constant. Examination of 
the algebraic errors on KR + I trials 
also failed to support any contention 
that behavior was affected by the 
partial KR schedules. The algebraic 
errors were susceptible to trial-by- 
trial variations in sign and did not 
seem to provide as stable and descrip- 
tive a measure as absolute deviations. 

The errors on trials not directly 
associated with KR are also of interest 
and necessary to a description of the 
overall effect of KR on error reduc- 
tion. The effect of omitting KR 
can best be gathered from the data 
of Group 10, the group with the 
longest series of responses between 
KR’s. The 100 mean absolute errors 
of Group 10 are plotted in Fig. 1. 
There is no evidence in Fig. 1 that 
performance improves in the absence 
of KR for the preceding response. 
Performance, on the contrary, tends 
to deteriorate after KR + 1 trials, 
though the greater deterioration is 
in the early stage of practice. 

A second illustration of the effect 
of practice without KR is given in 
Fig. 2 where the group means are 
plotted for Trials 2 through 11 (the 
Trial 1 response was blind and was 
followed by KR for all groups). The 
curves of Groups 25 and 33 are broken 
aftera KR. Groups 25 and 33 show 
the step-like function attributable to 
the introduction of KR at selected 
points along the trial dimension. 
The step-functions of Groups 25 and 
33 over Trials 2-11 are distinct from 


the trend of either Group 100 (KR 
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Fic. 2. The effect of relative frequency of 
KR upon a measure of response error. All 
groups received KR for the Trial 1 response, 
thereafter (except for Group 100) breaks in the 
curves represent the introduction of additional 


KR’s. 


after every response) or Group 10 
(second KR introduced after the 
eleventh response). 

Figure 2 clearly shows also that, 


with ordinal number of the trial 
constant and absolute frequency 
of KR variable, response error is 


negatively related to frequency of KR. 


The major finding, that learning is 
related to the absolute frequency, and 
not to the relative frequency of KR, 
should be compared with partial-rein- 
forcement findings with reward or UCS 
schedules as the experimental variable 
(6). With a few exceptions, such as 
Denny (4), E has related the response 
variable to successive trials, trials that 
included both reward and nonreward. 
Denny’s analysis, which is comparable 
with the present one, gave similar results. 
For his study with the T maze, he: re- 
ported that learning is equally good 
for schedules of 50% and 100% reward, 
provided performance is plotted against 
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rewarded trials (and provided there 
is no bias attributable to secondary 
reinforcement). In most studies in the 
reward area, the data are presented 
for blocks of trials, and it is impossible 
to distinguish between 
unrewarded trials. 


rewarded and 


SUMMARY 


An experiment was performed to test for the 
effects of relative and absolute frequency of 
knowledge of results on learning a simple skill. 
The effects were tested by varying the propor- 
tion of trials on which KR was given, while 
keeping total number of KR’s constant. 

The analysis of results showed learning to be 
independent of relative frequency and positively 
related to absolute frequency. The former 
finding means that the learning effect of a KR 
is the same whatever the dispersion of KR, 
provided number of previous KR’s is held 
constant. Inasmuch as the non-KR trials 
had no effect upon the responses of succeeding 
KR trials, it was not necessary to raise the 
issue of secondary KR during non-KR trials, 
interference from non-KR trials, nor differential 
motivation and_ inhibitory 
the obtained 
from a fairly simple task situation without 
contamination of external sources of information 
beyond E’s control. 


processes. It is 


emphasized that findings were 


~w 


“” 


™ 


. Denny, M. R. 


. Jenkins, W. O., 


. Lorce, L, 
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In many problem-solving tasks, 
complex visual discriminations are 
required. For example, in order to 
solve a jigsaw puzzle S must dis- 
criminate among the many pieces, 
randomly distributed in front of him, 
as to their form and size. The task 
is reduced to just this type of dis- 
crimination if the pieces are colored 
alike. The present studies represent 
attempts to study the relationships 
between this type of discrimination, 
time required to solve jigsaw puzzles, 
and the number of pieces composing 
such puzzles. 


EXPERIMENT [| 


The purpose of this study was to 
provide basic information concerning 
the relationship between “‘discrimina- 
tion time” and the number of alterna- 
tive pieces in a puzzle. On the basis 
of Hyman’s (3) studies it was sus- 
pected that the relationship would be 
logarithmic, but there were some 
fundamental differences between his 
procedures and the present ones so 
it was decided to let the empirical 
results determine further hypotheses. 
Obviously, in solving a jigsaw puzzle 
there is time required for discrimina- 
tion and time required for movement. 
Therefore, the term ‘discrimination 
time” is used here reservedly. 


Method 


Eight adult, non-college-sophomore Ss served 
in this study. The apparatus consisted of a 


1 This research was partially supported by a 
research grant (M-715C) from the National 
Institute of Mental Health, of the National 
Institutes of Health, U. S. Public Health Service. 





35-piece jigsaw puzzle painted a flat gray color 
to eliminate color patterns as a source of in- 
formation. From this puzzle, five random 
samples of 2, 4, 8, 16, and 32 pieces each were 
drawn with the single restriction that each 
selected piece join with at least one other in the 
sample. The purpose of choosing five random 
samples was to approximate experimentally 
Brunswik’s (1) “object sampling” of such 
problem-solving situations. 

A given puzzle was randomly distributed in 
front of S and covered while S looked away. 
One piece of the puzzle, randomly chosen, 
was handed S with instructions that he fit it to 
one other piece from the puzzle. The remaining 
pieces were exposed and S worked until he had 
two pieces fitted together. The E recorded, 
from a stopwatch, the time required to the nearest 
second. Then another puzzle was presented 
and the process was repeated until all puzzles 
had been sampled. 


Results 


The average time required for 
“discriminating” is shown in Fig. 1 
as a function of the number of pieces 
presented. Figure 1 shows that 
“discrimination time” (in minutes) 
is a linear function of the number of 
pieces to be discriminated among in 
this task. Fitted by the method of 
least squares these data yielded the 
equation: ° 


t = .025n + .080. 


Thus, the results of Exp. I indicate 
that “discrimination time’ increases 
linearly with the number of pieces in a 
puzzle. The problem now arises as to 
how such data can be used to predict 
problem-solving behavior within a given 
puzzle. It can be argued that, when S 
has effectively made a single “discrimina- 
tion” in a puzzle, he has reduced the 
number of pieces to be discriminated by 
one piece and continues making discrim- 
inations until all the pieces have been 
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] time: 
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} i 5 
= sige an nae Equation 5. 
Fic. 1. Average “discrimination time” as 


linear function of number of alternative pieces : 
to be “discriminated” among (least squares Experiment I] 


fit shown). Method 


The hypothesis formulated on the basis of 
Exp. I was tested in this study. The materials 
consisted of the puzzles used in Exp. I. Figure 
2 shows the theoretical curve predicted for each 
size puzzle on the basis of Exp. I. Five Ss 


fitted together. The hypothesis for 
the next experiment was that cumulative 
time within a puzzle would act as if 
it were the simple additions of suc- 


cessive “discrimination time.” Mathe- worked the puzzles and E recorded time ac- 
matically, this is derived as follows: 
In Exp. I it was found that: 2 
t= a(n) + 4, (1) 


where ¢ is the time it took to discriminate 
among pieces to fit two together. 
The constant 4 is the y intercept and 
is probably a measure of sheer work 
time to fit pieces together. The a is 


the rate of change in difficulty with z 
increase in 7. 3 
The hypotheses for Exp. II and III 3 
state that: sas 
- 

‘ s 
dX «: = (a(n) + 4] > 
> 

sO °o 


+ [a(n — 1) +6] +--- 
+ [a(n —k+1)+64], (2) 


wher k is 7 of pieces fitt c 3 D) s 20 25 so BLY 
here is numl oF OS proce ted CUMULATED PIECES WORKED 
together; or equivalently, letting 











k Fic. 2. Theoretical curves for cumulative 
> t= T; or total cumulated work working time, derived from successive integra- 
‘=o tions of area under curve in Fig. 1. 
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cumulated for 2, 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, and 32 
pieces, or until S solved the puzzle. Cumula- 
tive time was recorded for each piece of the 2- 
and 4-piece problems. 


Results 


The average cumulative curves are 
shown in Fig. 2. This figure shows 
that time accumulated while working 
on a given puzzle fits the theoretical 
curves generated on the basis of 
discrimination-time data found in 
Exp. I. 

The results of this study indicate 
that within the process of solving 
a given puzzle successive “discrimina- 
tion times” are additive, or operate 
as if they were additive. However, 
the results do not tell anything 
directly about how total “discrimina- 
tion time” for solving a puzzle is 
related to relative difficulty among 
puzzles of varying number of pieces. 
Experiment III was undertaken to 
answer this question. 


ExperRIMENT III 


The problem facing the Es at this 
point was how to relate the results 
of Exp. I and II to differences between 
puzzles of various sizes. Fitting the 
curve defined by the final, theoretical 
cumulative “discrimination times” 
(based on Exp. II), i.e., Equation 5, 
and number of pieces, the following 
theoretical function was derived: 


Log:T = 1.6664 Logon — 4.2960, 


where 7 is total time taken to work 
a puzzle and nm is the number of 
pieces in that puzzle. It should be 
noted that Logon is the number of 
bits of information in the puzzles, 
assuming all pieces equally probable 
of being used. It should be paren- 
thetically added that this use of the 
term “information” seems legitimate, 
but the authors recognize an argument 
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may be made against such usage (4). 
It is believed that the present usage 
is appropriate. 


Method 


Four Ss were run, two of whom were the 
authors and two of whom were housewives who 
knew nothing of the purpose of the study. 

The same samples of 2-, 4, 8-, 16-, and 
32-piece puzzles in Exp. I were used. In 
information theory terms these were 1-, 2-, 3-, 
4,, and 5-bit problems. In addition, a 500-piece 
puzzle (nearly 9 bits) was used. 

The total 25 puzzle samples were randomly 
presented, one at a time. The S was told that 
a jigsaw puzzle would be put in front of him and 
that he was to try to put it together as rapidly 
as he could. The S turned his head while E 
placed the mixed pieces of a given puzzle on the 
table in front of S and covered it with a large 
brown maiuila envelope. He was then instructed 
to turn around, uncover the puzzle, and begin. 
Time was scored from the moment S uncovered 
the pieces until he fitted the last piece into place. 
Solution time was recorded to the nearest second. 
When S reported feeling tired, he was allowed 
to rest before going on. This procedure was 
continued until all 25 puzzles had been worked. 


@00 4 
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Fic. 3. Theoretical function, in linear form, 
between total solution time and number of 
pieces in various puzzles. 
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The two Ss who worked the 500-piece puzzle 
were presented with the pieces mixed together on 
a table and were told to begin. They stopped 
whenever they felt tired. Time was recorded 
when they began and when they stopped, and 
so on until completion of the puzzle 


Results 


The solution times for each puzzle 
sample were converted to log, and 
then were plotted as a function of the 
number of bits of information in the 
puzzles. A plot of the average log 
solution times against the number 
of bits put into the puzzles is shown 
in Fig. 3. Figure 3 shows a marked 
linear relationship between log solu- 
tion time for puzzles and the number 
of bits of information (based on 
number of pieces) in the puzzles. 
It also shows that the empirical 
data fall closely about the theoretical 
curve. No statistical test of sig- 
nificance was computed since the 
evidence seems straightforward. 


Discussion 


It has been shown that discrimination 
time is a linear function of the number 
of pieces in a given jigsaw puzzle (Exp. 
I). It has also been shown that dis- 
crimination time operates as if it were 
additive within a puzzle (Exp. II). 
Finally, it has been shown that log 
solution time is a linear function of the 
number of bits of information among the 
pieces of puzzles (Exp. III) and that 
one can, theoretically, predict relative 


dificulty of various problem-solving 
tasks from a_ knowledge of how 
discrimination time functions in such 


situations. 

It should be pointed out again that 
“discrimination time” may not be the 
best term to use. Clearly some aspect 
of complex form discrimination must be 
used to solve jigsaw puzzles, but there 
is considerable trial and error on a 
motorial level as well. However, it 
does appear that viewing jigsaw puzzles 
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in this manner serves a useful function. 
The “bits” of information form an equal 
interval, dimensionless scale along which 
various puzzles can be arrayed. And 
simple properties of so-called discrimina- 
tion time can be related to this scale of 
difficulty. 

Why the typical logarithmic relation- 
ship was not found between “discrimina- 
tion time” and number of alternatives, 
as reported by Hyman (3), needs some 
discussion. It is suggested that there 
is an enormous amount of “noise” in 
jigsaw puzzles. When the pieces to be 
discriminated among are randomly pre- 
sented, they are disarrayed spatially 
with respect to the coordinates of the 
piece to be fitted. Though it has never 
been investigated as such, it could well 
be that spatial disarray can act as 
“‘noise’”’ confusing the form discrimina- 
tion process. As noise increases, dis- 
crimination time should become more 
and more a linear function of the number 
of alternatives. 

Although the present studies do show 
a link between information theory and a 
type of problem solving, there are also 
a large number of other problem-solving 
situations where information theory can- 
not be so clearly applied, e.g., the pendu- 
lum problem of Duncker (2). It would 
be interesting and possibly fruitful to 
attempt to find such linkages with other 
types of problems to see how far such 
reasoning can carry us into the complex 
realm of problem-solving behavior. 
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DISTANCE CONSTANCY ! 
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Distance constancy has been dis- 
cussed previously, but only as a by- 
product of fractionation judgments 
(1). One of the fractionation prob- 
lems was to divide one distance into 
two equal lengths. The Ss did this 
so well that training with correction 
did not materially decrease the pre- 
training errors of judgment. A sec- 
ond type of distance constancy prob- 
lem requires S to judge a far small 
extent as longer or shorter than a 
standard, near extent. This judg- 
ment has not been studied. The 
purpose of this study is to obtain an 
estimate of the errors of this judgment. 


METHOD 


The experiment was conducted in a hall 
360 ft. long and 7} ft. wide. The standard 
stimulus was a white sheet of oilcloth, 54 in. 
wide and 10 ft. long. The sheet was centered 
in the hall with its far edge 25 ft. in front of S’s 
position. The vertical visual angle subtended 
to an eye 5.5 ft. above the floor was 7° 43’ 44”. 
The variable stimulus was a 25-ft. strip of the 
same oilcloth. It was rolled on a small roller 
the back edge of which was 125 ft. from S’s 
position. The distance of 125 ft. was selected 
because Ss could not consistently judge a 25-ft. 
strip at 250 ft. as longer than the 10-ft. standard 
at 25 ft. At 175 ft. the judgment was still 
unreliable. 

An approximation method was used for 
determining the value of S’s match. The 
variable stimulus was exposed to S in lengths 
which were multiples of 3 in. He was required 
to judge the far distance as longer or shorter 
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than the standard distance. No judgments 
of equal were accepted. Initially, each S 
judged a series of random lengths of the variable 
distance. The E kept a log of the serial number 
of each judgment, the distance judged, and S’s 
response of “longer” or “shorter.” Random 
lengths occasionally grouped around a restricted 
portion of the possible lengths of the variable. 
After the first six or seven judgments, if no 
strip longer than 16 ft. had been exposed, that 
distance was next judged. Similarly, if no 
distance shorter than 6 ft. had been exposed, S 
judged a 6-ft. length. These judgments were 
included to insure the opportunity for correct 
judgments of both “longer” and “shorter” 
early in the total series. 

After the first mixed judgment by S (a 
long and short at the same distance setting of 
the variable) E’s task was to find the range of 
mixed judgments, the area of indeterminancy. 
For each end of the area EF had to satisfy the 
following criterion. Three correct judgments 
had to be obtained for each of two settings of the 
variable, 3 in. different in length. These two 
settings had to be greater (or less) than any 
previous incorrect judgments. In the case of 
five correct judgments followed by an incorrect 
judgment a new series of correct judgments for 
adjacent values of the variable distance had to 
be obtained. Values of the variable throughout 
its entire length were mixed in serial order of 
judgment while the criterion was being obtained 
in order to prevent the subjective scale of S 
from being distorted. 

The S’s score was the approximation of his 
mean match of equality which was the midpoint 
of his area of indeterminancy. This was the 
score which entered into all computations. 

Each S was instructed to judge whether the 
far stimulus was longer or shorter than the 
standard, and was told that he could not make 
the judgment of equal. No S was corrected 
or informed of the correctness of his judgments. 
The Ss were told that the variable would be 
either longer or shorter than the standard, that 
in no case would they be of equal length, and 
that at times it might be difficult to judge. In 
that case S should guess, if necessary. In any 
case, S should use all cues available for determin- 
ing whether the far strip was longer or shorter 
than the near strip. 

The S was told to stand at a marked observer’s 
station while making a match. He could move 
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his head and shoulders without restrictions. 
After each judgment he should walk into an 
adjacent part of the hall from which neither the 
standard nor the variable stimulus was visible. 
Upon a signal from £, he should return to the 
observer’s station. The Ss were 23 paid college 
students who had 20-30 vision or better, cor- 
rected or uncorrected. 


RESULTS 


The means of the mean matches for 
the 23 Ss was 11.51 ft., SD = 1.26 ft., 
Om = .263 ft. The mean of 11.51 ft. 
was significantly different from the 
length of the standard 10 ft., by two- 
tailed ¢ test (P < Ol, t = 5.612, 
df = 22). The vertical visual angle 
subtended by the mean match was 
0° 15’ 20”. 


Discussion 


The data prove that approximately 
correct distance matches, revealing a 
constancy of distance, can be made of 
relatively short extents at different 
distances from S. The validity of these 
data are dependent upon the adequacy 
of the approximation method. The 
assumption is that the midpoint of the 
area of indeterminancy is a valid index 
of S’s mean judgment of equality. 
Individual records were examined and 
found not to be skewed. Consequently, 
the error of approximation should not 
be great. The method is time saving 
since E rarely needed 40 judgments to 
obtain his criteria for both ends of the 
area of indeterminancy. 

The error of +1.51 ft. is equal to a 
vertical visual angle of 0° 2’ 10’, which 
is 13°% of the mean match and .46% of 
the visual angle subtended by the 
standard. This error term has several 
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possible sources. One is the elevation 
of the roll of oilcloth at the far end of 
the variable distance. This could have 
been a stimulus for additional length 
of the variable. A second source is the 
error of discrimination of two variable 
extents (at the far distance) as being 
different in length. This is assumed to 
be functional since the unreliability of 
the preliminary judgments of the vari- 
able at 250 ft. was probably due to the 
minute differences in angle subtended 
to the eye by the different lengths 
of the variable. 

The study of distance constancy is a 
more direct approach to the study of 
discriminations and judgments of dis- 
tance than is the size constancy method. 
The latter method provides no direct 
basis for estimating the error terms which 
need be known for predicting the errors 
of everyday judgments of distance which 
are normal! to the normal person. 


SUMMARY 


Twenty-three Ss judged a strip of oilcloth 
with the far edge 125 ft. from S. Its 
length was varied as longer or shorter than 
a standard sheet 10 ft. long, the far edge of 
which was 25 ft. from S. An approximation 
method was used to determine S’s mean match 
of equality. The mean of the mean matches 
of all Ss was 1.51 ft. greater than the standard. 
This difference was significant by ¢f test 
(P < 01). The results prove that distance 
constancy matches of short lengths at different 
distances from S can be successfully made. 
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APPARENT BACKWARD ASSOCIATION: A 
SITUATIONAL EFFECT 
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Although backward association ef- 
fects have been consistently found 
in experiments involving serial rote 
learning (2, 3, 7, 12), recall of paired- 
associate learning (4, 5, 11, 16, 18), 
associative clustering in recall (6, 13), 
and tachistoscopic recognition (9, 
13), the appearance of the phenomenon 
in mediation is in doubt (1, 10) and 
its nature has not been determined. 
In particular, it is not understood 
whether backward association is, in 
part at least, a primary phenomenon 
independent of forward associative 
connections or whether it may be 
entirely derived from the operation 
of forward associations. Whether 
backward effects are in part primary 
or entirely secondary, the conditions 
which might bring about “backward” 
associations as artifacts or secondary 
phenomena are worthy of study, 
for it may prove that a series of 
artifacts can be discovered to account 
for all cases of backward association 
as derived phenomena. 

Following upon the research of 
Bugelski and Scharlock (1), and 
Russell and Storms (15) who found 
that forward associations produced 
clear mediation effects, the writer 
conducted an experiment to investi- 
gate whether backward associations 
might play a mediating role in 
facilitating the learning of paired 
associates. An incidental result of the 
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experiment suggested an hypothesis 
about a “recency” effect which might 
produce backward sequences as arti- 
facts, and a second experiment was 
designed and executed to test that 
hypothesis. 


EXPERIMENT I 
Method 


For the purposes of this paper, the occurrence 
of a C—B temporal sequence when only B—C 
sequences have previously been experienced 
shall be called a pure backward association. 
Unfamiliar materials, such as nonsense syllables, 
must be used in forming pure backward associa- 
tions for experimental purposes. On the other 
hand, when C—B is a sequence of two words 
and it is known that B—C has a high frequency 
in word association norms while the frequency of 
C—B is nil, we shall speak of an inferred back- 
ward association. Only this inferred type will 
be dealt with here. 

Subjects —Sixteen female students from a 
beginning psychology course and ranging from 
18 to 26 yr. of age served as Ss. The Ss were 
assigned to two groups on an arbitrary every- 
other-one basis. 

Apparatus.—Words and nonsense syllables 
used in this experiment were presented at 2-sec. 
intervals (4 sec. between complete presentations 
of a list) by means of a Hull-type memory drum 
set on a desk with a cardboard screen blocking 
S’s view of E. The Ss sat in a comfortable 
swivel chair from which the memory drum 
opening was easily visible. 

Lists —Let A represent a nonsense syllable; 
B, a stimulus word from the Kent-Rosanoff 
list; and C, the most frequent response to B in 
the revised Kent-Rosanoff norms (14). Ten 
B—C pairs were chosen such that C—B associa- 
tions were quite infrequent in the norms. The 
median B—C frequency was 32%. ‘The median 
C—B frequency was 0% and the maximum, 
2%. ‘Ten nonsense syllables were selected from 
the Glaze list with 0% association value (8). 
Each nonsense syllable was assigned to a B—C 
pair. Five control words (X’s), unassociated 
with the B’s or the C’s, were chosen from the 
Kent-Rosanoff list. 
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TABLE 1 


Nonsense Sytiasies, B Worps, C 
Worps, anp Controt Worps 
Usep 1n ConsTRUCTING 
EXPERIMENTAL Lists 





Nonsense . = oo Control 
Syllables B Words C Words Words 
ZIL* EAGLE BIRD: KING: 
LAJ PRIEST CHURCH, KING: 
GEX JUSTICE PEACE, HAND: 
yov MUTTON LAMB; LONG: 
DAX MEMORY | MIND, | TABLE; 
CEF STEM FLOWER: TABLE: 
MYV JOY HAPPY; BUTTER: 
Jip TROUBLE | BAD: HAND: 
VUX BATH | CLEAN: LONG: 
WUB TOBACCO | SMOKE; BUTTER: 





Note :— Response words in the initial list presented 
to Group 1 are followed by a subscript 1; for Group 2, 
subscript 2 

* All materials were presented in capital letters. 


Two forms of List 1 were then constructed. 
Form 1 consisted of five A—C pairs and five 
A—X pairs. Form 2 was derived by replacing 
the five C’s of Form 1 with X’s and the five X’s 
with the C’s unused in that form. These two 
forms were matched for number of syllables, 
number of letters, and TThorndike-Lorge 
frequency (17). 

The Test List was constructed of 10 A—B 
pairs. The A’s were paired with the B’s which 
corresponded to the C’s paired with them in 
List 1. 

The nonsense syllables and the words paired 
with them for the two forms of List 1 and for 
the Test List are presented in Table 1. 

Procedure.—The Ss were instructed to 
pronounce each syllable and each word aloud 
as it appeared in the memory drum opening 
during the first presentation of a list, and on 
subsequent presentations to read the nonsense 
syllable and attempt to say the word following 
it before the word appeared. 

Half the Ss learned Form 1 of the first list, 
and half learned Form 2. Following this, a 
4-min. rest period was spent in neutral conver- 
sation; then the Test List was learned. 

The lists were presented to each S in three 
successive random orders before the first order 
reappeared. The repetitions continued until 
the criterion of three successive lists without 
error was reached on the initial list, one errorless 
presentation on the test list. The anticipation 
method, defining a correct response as saying 
a word before it appeared on the memory drum, 
was used. Errors were recorded. Since each 
S learned nonsense syllable-stimulus word pairs 
in the Test List, half of which had been preceded 
in the initial learning by Kent-Rosanoff response 
words paired with the same nonsense syllables 
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and half preceded by learning unrelated words 
paired with the syllables, intra-individual com- 
parisons were possible between unmediated 
(in the backward sense) pairs on the test list 
and pairs for which mediation was possible. 
In effect, each S served as her own control. 

For each S, then, half the A—B’s were learned 
after learning to associate A’s with C’s and half 
were learned without such prior training, the 
A’s having been paired with irrelevant control 
words. For the Test List, the situation can 
be represented as follows, where solid lines 
indicate existing connections and dotted lines 
represent ones being learned: 


Cc 

L. Anal 
X 

2. A----»B 


Where A—C trials preceded the learning of 
A—B, the first diagram applies; for pairs where 
A—X trials preceded the learning of A—B, 
the second applies. The comparison of the 
number of correct responses while learning the 
A—B pairs in Situation 1 with the number for 
Situation 2 was the criterion measure for each 
S. The number of correct Situation 1 responses 
minus those for Situation 2 will be positive if 
facilitation occurs. 

The purpose of this experiment was to deter- 
mine whether effects of backward associations 
are observable in the mediation of paired- 
associate learning. 


Results 


Comparability of the two groups 
was checked in two ways: by testing 
the difference between their mean 
numbers of correct responses on 
Pairs containing control words in the 
first list; and by testing the difference 
between their mean total correct 
responses, irrespective of mediation, 
on the Test List. Means and SD’s 
for the control words are presented in 
Table 2. The groups did not differ 
significantly (P > .30). Regarding 
the total correct responses on the 
Test List, Group 1 averaged 57.25 
(SD = 32.26) and the Group 2 mean 
was 45.88 (SD = 18.25). This dif- 
ference is also not significant. Al- 
though Group 2 averaged fewer 
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TABLE 2 


MepiaTion Invotvinc Backwarp AssociaATIVE 
Links: Comparison OF MEDIATED AND 
Non-Mep1aTep Pairs 

















No. Correct Anticipations 
Measure eT Pe Tne Weeneee 
Mean| SD | ¢ | P 
Mediated minus 5.94} 5.65 | 4.07 | <.0l 
non-mediated 
pairs 
Control words 
Group I 78.25 | 26.51 
Group II 64.38 | 34.18 
Diff. 13.87 | 16.36) .85 | N.S. 








correct responses on both measures, 
it cannot be concluded that the two 
groups differed in learning facility. 

The major results are summarized 
in Table 2. As indicated in the 
table, learning of the mediated pairs 
in the test list was clearly superior 
to the learning of unmediated pairs. 
The t of 4.07 is significant at the .01 
level. The difference was most 
marked early in the learning trials. 
The percentage of correct responses 
in the first trial which were members 
of mediated pairs was 74.2, which is 
significantly different from 50% 
(P < 01). Figure 1 shows the num- 
ber of correct responses for mediated 
and unmediated pairs as learning 
progresses. 

All Ss were interviewed after the 
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experiment, and all but one revealed 
that they were conscious of some 
mediating connections which facili- 
tated the learning of the test list. 
Asked to recall the word pairs which 
aided learning, the Ss reproduced 
them significantly more often in the 
order of their appearance in the 
experiment (backward with respect 
to the norms) than in the B—C 
direction. Of the recalled pairs, 
80.99% were recalled in the C—B 
direction (P < .01). 

Backward associations inferred from 
word association norms have clearly 
been observed to act as mediators in 
the facilitation of paired-associate 
learning. The interview recall of 
more backward than forward associa- 
tions, however, raises the question 
whether recent experience with mem- 
bers of associative pairs might raise 
response strengths temporarily and 
produce artificial backward associa- 
tions. To investigate this possibility, 
a second experiment was performed. 


EXPERIMENT II 
Method 


Two sheets of paper stapled together were 
distributed to each of the 59 (34 female and 25 
male) students in a summer session beginning 
psychology class who volunteered to remain 
after a lecture for an experiment. On the first 
sheet were 14 words in one column, while the 
second sheet contained 36 words, each preceded 
by a number and followed by an underlined 
blank space, as on the forms used for obtaining 
association test data. The 14 words on the 
first sheet were B words, 10 of which were the 
same as the B words of Exp. I. Fourteen C 
words were printed on the second page along 
with 14 unrelated Kent-Rosanoff words as 
controls and 8 unrelated filler words. B words, 
C words, and control words are listed in Table 3. 

The experiment was performed in three 
steps. (a) The Ss, having been told as the 
sheets were distributed that they must not look 
at the second page until instructed to do so, 
were directed to follow along reading the words 
on the first page as the examiner read them 
aloud. (b) Instructions were given to tear 
off the first sheet and lay it upside down so 
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TABLE 3 


B Worps, C Worps, anp Controt Worps 
Usep in Exp. II 

(B—C is a high frequency association while 

C—B is an improbable one) 








B Words C Words Control Words 
Mountain Hill Lion 
Eagle Bird Sleep 
Tobacco Smoke Blue 
Bath Clean Foot 
Hungry Food Moon 
Scissors Cut Comfort 
Butterfly Moth Hand 
Mutton Lamb Cottage 
Trouble Bad Health 
Stem Flower River 
Justice Peace Window 
Priest Church Working 
Joy Happy Baby 
Memory Mind Head 





the list could not be seen, then to write the first 
response that came to mind for each of the 
36 words on the second sheet. (c) Then Ss were 
asked to turn over the sheet and write as many 
words as could be recalled from the first list. 
This step was included to give the appearance 
of a retroactive inhibition experiment; Ss had 
been told the experiment involved both 
association and recall. 

Since normative data are available for the 
frequencies of responses to C words among be- 
ginning psychology students not having seen 
or heard the B words just previously, C—B 
frequencies could be compared between the 
experimental situation, i.e., just after reading 
B words, and the norms for a comparable group 
of Ss. As a check on the comparability of 
groups, frequencies of primary responses to the 
14 Kent-Rosanoff words included in the 36- 
word experimental list were compared between 
another normative group and the present group 
of 59 people. These Kent-Rosanoff words 
with their most frequent responses will be called 
control pairs. 


Results 


Experimental and control pairs 
with associative frequencies for the 
two groups are presented in Table 3. 
Percentages of the responses to the 
C’s that were the appropriate B’s 
were computed for the normative 
data as well as for the present group. 
For purposes of the statistical tests, 
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all percentages were converted by the 
arc sine transformation. Differences 
between the arc sines in the experi- 
mental and the normative data were 
obtained for each C—B pair, and a 
t test was computed from this dis- 
tribution of differences. The mean 
difference was 8.88 (SD = 5.40). 
The ¢ of 5.94 with 13 df is significant 
at the .O1 level. That is, the C—B 
association was produced significantly 
more often under the experimental 
conditions, when B had been en- 
countered just previously, than in 
the norms where it had not. Every 
one of the 14 C—B associations 
showed an increased frequency as 
compared with the norms, so even a 
crude sign test is highly significant. 
The mean frequency for the C—B 
associations in the norms was 1%, 
while the corresponding figure for 
this experiment was 19%. 

In order to test whether the above 


striking results might be due to 
peculiarities in the sampling of stu- 
dents, the 14 control pairs were 


compared with respect to frequencies 
in the experiment and in the norma- 
tive data. Although the normative 
group for these control pairs was not 
the same as that for the C—B pairs, 
it was quite similar in composition 
(students in beginning psychology 
classes at the same university) and 
much larger (N = 1008). The dif- 
ference for the control pairs was in 
the opposite direction of the one 
observed for the experimental pairs, 
and the ¢t of —2.01 was not significant 
(P > .05). This result does not sug- 
gest any vagaries of sampling which 
could account for the results. The 
median normative frequency of the 
control pairs was 21%, while their 
median frequency in the experiment 
was 17%. 

A t test of the difference between 
the mean difference of 8.88 for the 
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experimental pairs and that of —1.88 
for controls was significant (t = 6.09, 
P < .001). 

One more question must be ex- 
amined. Is the sensitization effect 
of recent reading of a word indis- 
criminate, making it a more likely 
response to all other words without 
favoritism, or is there some specificity 
of this effect to related words? 
When, for every pair, the maximum 
frequency of the B word in response 
to any word in the list except the 
appropriate C is subtracted from the 
C—B frequency, 13 of the 14 dif- 
ferences are positive, i.e., in favor of 
the appropriate stimuli. The mean 
difference is 8.98, SD = 6.11. Thet 
of 5.30 is significant at the .OO1 level. 
Apparently, reading a B word led 
to increased backward associations 
rather than producing indiscriminate 
sensitization. Some degree of speci- 
ficity is demonstrated. 


Discussion 


Experiment I showed that inferred 
backward associations among words may 
act as mediating links in the facilitation 
of paired-associate learning. Experi- 
ment II investigated one aspect of the 
nature of the inferred backward associa- 
tions. Experience with the response 
members of associations of very low 
normative strengths (such as backward 
associations are by definition) apparently 
brings about, in some unknown manner, 
a striking but temporary augmentation 
of the effective strengths of association. 
Since this “‘recency”’ effect is situational 
and transitory it fits the criteria for a 
performance effect as distinguished from 
a manifestation of changes in habit 
strength in the Hullian sense. The 
effect appears to be selective, acting only 
upon habits of some non-zero strength, 
and therefore it cannot be used as the 
explanation for the initia! formation of 
backward bonds when previously 
unassociated materials are used. 

In Hullian terms, the recency effect 
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might be formulated as an augmenta- 
tion of reaction potential resulting from 
the occurrence of a response low in the 
habit-family hierarchy for some given 
stimulus. If that stimulus is presented 
to the organism soon after the emission 
of the response, that response will be 
more probable of elicitation than would 
ordinarily be the case. The mechanisms 
of the recency effect remain unexplored, 
but it is clearly shown that such an 
influence might produce apparent back- 
ward associations when words are in- 
volved. In the first test trial of the 
mediation experiment, Ss viewed and 
vocalized the B words, which might well 
have made the B words more likely of 
elicitation through A—C—B sequences 
in subsequent trials. Thus, what appear 
to be backward links in the mediation 
process are explicable as results of 
temporarily increased strengths of for- 
ward associations. 

These considerations may also cast 
doubt on Russell and Storms’ interpreta- 
tion of their data (15). They set up 
inferred B—C—D associative sequences 
and showed that the learning of A—D 
was facilitated after learning A—B. 
Although B—D associations were of 
negligible frequency in the norms, recent 
experience with D might have served 
to make them more frequent in the 
experimental situation. 


SUMMARY 


Two related experiments were conducted. 
To test the hypothesis that backward associa- 
tions can act to facilitate the learning of paired 
associates, word pairs (B—C) with high associa- 
tive frequencies in the B—C direction and very 
low C—B frequencies were employed in a 
memory drum experiment. Where A's are 
nonsense syllables, A—C and A—X (control 
word) pairs were first learned, then A—B pairs 
were learned in the test condition. If an 
A—C—B link contributes to learning A—B 
pairs, the A—B pairs for which A—C learning 
had previously occurred should be learned more 
rapidly than A—B pairs preceded by A—X 
learning. This expectation was confirmed at a 
high level of significance (P < .001). 

The Ss recalled the facilitating associations 
significantly more frequently in the sequence of 
their being encountered in the experiment as 
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contrasted with the sequence of high associative 
strength in the norms. This led to the hypothe- 
sis that some sort of recency effect was contam- 
inating the results. This hypothesis was 
checked in a second experiment, and it was con- 
cluded that the augmentation of associative 
strength by recent elicitation of the response 
members may produce apparent backward 
associations as artifacts. 
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ERRATUM 


In the article “The Discrimination of Speech Sounds Within and Across 
Phoneme Boundaries,” by A. M. Liberman, K. S. Harris, H. S$. Hoffman, and 
B. C. Griffith, in the November, 1957, issue of this Journat (J. exp. Psychol, 
54, 358-368), a typographical error was made in each of the last three equations 
in the right-hand column of page 363. These equations should read: 


2 2 8 an Y F ee 4 
P Corrasa = 5 + 22+ 22 + pet — pope’ = paps’ — Pobe 


P Corriapp) = .5 


5 4 Port pa? + Po? — Pope’ — pada’ — Pode’ 
2 


P Corr = 5+ (oe = po? + (Pa “3 pa’)? + (Po — Pe’)? 
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